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THE EASTER VIGIL 


EDWARD LONG 


are, we may believe, at the dawn of a new liturgical 
era. For many years now the liturgical apostolate in its 
many phases has been active. In one direction it has 
borne much fruit, for liturgical research may be said to have 
passed out of the misty region of more or less happy suppositions 
into a clearer light, in which a rehandling of prayers and rites 
is guaranteed from a misunderstanding and, therefore, dis- 
torting of our liturgical inheritance. In another direction there 
is less reason for complacency. Despite all efforts there is 
strangely little to show in the way of bridging the gulf between 
the laity and the official worship of the Church. 


Both of these factors have combined to produce the new 
rite for the Easter Vigil. Not since the time of Gregory the 
Great, perhaps, has there been such a confident refashioning of 
a rite, to effect a coherent unit with striking and transparent 
symbolism. And this has been done without any violence to 
tradition. Is it rash to see in it the beginning of a new liturgical 
reform, one undertaken by the central authority of the Church 
itself to counteract the many strange growths that have sprung 
up recently ? 


Yet the compelling urgency is revealed as pastoral, to get 
the people to take again an understanding part in the rites of 
the Church. This is stressed in the decree that introduces the 
new Easter rite as an experiment for this one year of 1951: 
peculiaris quoque accedit ratio pastoralis, de fideliwm scilicet 
concursu fovendo. It is evident too in the whole structure and 
details of the new rite. 


The early practice of celebrating Easter by an all-night 
vigil was abandoned for a number of reasons. One was the 
danger of abuses to be feared from any function held at night, 
but the principal reason was to provide a more suitable hour for 
the faithful. When the days of Holy Week were holydays of 
obligation, as during the middle ages, a function in the morning 
could be attended by nearly all. At the present day, when it is 
not unknown to have evening Masses to suit workers, the return 
of the Easter function to the night hours would better meet 
the needs of people. If the popularity of the midnight Mass at 
Christmas is any indication, it should be easy to induce the 
faithful to attend the new form of the Easter Vigil. It is not 
improbable that as things stand at present Christmas may 
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outshine Easter, mater omnium sanctarum vigiliarum, in popular 
estimation. 

At what hour should the new function begin? We are told 
at such an hour as will allow the Mass to start about midnight, 
This would indicate eleven o’clock. Allowing for Communions 
at the Mass the whole function would last about two hours and 
be over about one a.m. In smaller churches, where there will 
be no deacon or subdeacon, it might not occupy the full two 
hours, and in larger churches it may run a little over this time. 
As a large number of communicants may be expected at Easter, 
the hours of confession will require consideration. For many 
people the only suitable hour would be before the service, but 
many could be induced to come in the forenoon or afternoon, 
or on the preceding days of Holy Week. 


Two main themes run through the ceremony and both are 
combined in the symbolism of the paschal candle. The paschal 
candle represents Christ as (1) the light of the world triumphing 
in His resurrection over the darkness of death, and (2) in the 
individual soul triumphing through baptism over the darkness 
of sin. The light symbolism regains its full force by having the 
ceremony at night; the deacon does not have to sing O vere beata 
nox while the sun shines in through the windows. And the 
paschal candle is made the focus of the whole ceremony from 
beginning to end, and that too in a more telling fashion than in 
the rite we have been accustomed to. 


It is directed that the ceremony begin either outside the 
door, or in the porch, or inside the church, wbi scilicet populus 
ritum sacrum melius sequi possit. It would indeed be a pity if the 
people should miss this first part, as they so often do by being 
kept out of sight in the church. In most cases, then, it would 
seem, the rubric would be best observed by having the blessing 
of the fire at the end of the church in full view of the people. 


The priest in violet cope blesses the fire with one prayer, 
Deus, qui per Filium tuum, the first of the three given in the 
Missal. He then sprinkles it three times with holy water, saying 
nothing. Blessed coals are put into the thurible and the priest 
puts in incense, blessing it in the usual way. The fire already 
blessed is honoured with a triple incensation. The paschal 
candle is now brought forward; for its substitute, the triple- 
branched candle, is no longer mentioned. New features are 
introduced at this point, or rather old rites that go back to the 
early middle ages are revived. The priest takes a stylus and 
incises a cross on the candle between the points marked for the 
grains of incense, adding the Greek letters A and W and the 
digits of the current year, thus: 
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Christus heri et hodie (vertical line) 

Principium et finis (horizontal line) A 
Alpha 

et Omega 1 9 
Ipsius sunt tempora (1) 
et saecula (9) 5 1 
Ipsi gloria et imperium (5) 

per universa aeternitatis saecula. Amen (1) Ww 


The grains of incense, blessed and incensed in silence are 
now inserted, thus: 


Per sua sancta vulnera (1) 
gloriosa (2) 

custodiat (3) 4 
et conservet nos (4) 

Christus Dominus. Amen (5). 
The priest now lights the candle from the new fire, saying: 
Lumen Christi gloriose resurgentis 

Dissipet tenebras cordis et mentis. 


It is the priest too who now blesses the candle with a prayer 
that was used, through misinterpreting the word incensum, for 
blessing the grains of incense: 


Dominus vobiscum. 

Oremus. Veniat, quaesumus, omnipotens Deus, super 
hune incensum cereum larga tuae benedictionis infusio: et 
hune nocturnum splendorem invisibilis regenerator accende: 
ut non solum sacrificium, quod hac nocte litatum est, arcana 
luminis tui admicxtione refulgeat: sed in quocumque loco ex 
huius sanctificationus mysterio aliquid fuerit deportatum, 
expulsa diabolicae fraudis nequitia, virtus tuae maiestatis 
assistat. Per Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 


Few are likely to deny that all this is a great improvement 
on the old rite, which it corrects on many points and which it 
embellishes with a beautiful and significant addition. The 
rubricist will note many poirts of interest but we are not 
principally concerned with thes* here, except to point out that 
the rite is now simpler and baseu on some principles. 


The procession is now organised, and here again by some 
skilful changes all the original meaning of a triumphal accom- 
panying of the risen Christ is emphasised. The usual order of 
processions is altered; for the priest follows directly the deacon 
bearing the paschal candle. The clergy follow the priest and 
then come the laity. This order is that in which their candles 
are lighted from the paschal candle at the three Lwmen Christi, 
and there is the further advantage that all genuflect forward to 
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the candle without any need for turning. The people should be 
urged to take part in this procession. After the third Lumen 
Christi all the lights are turned on, and it is to be noted that the 
candle is put on a stand in medio chori and left there until the 
beginning of Mass. The deacon chants the Exsultet (not to be 
regarded as a blessing of the paschal candle, which has been 
already blessed by the priest). The chant is continued without 
interruption and at the end, instead of the prayer for the 
Emperor, the formula is adapted to suit any form of civil 
authority: 


Respice etiam ad eos qui nos in potestate regunt, et ineffabili 
pietatis et misericordiae tuae munere, dirige cogitationes 
eorum ad iustitiam et pacem, ut de terrena operositate ad 
caelestem patriam perveniant cum omni populo. Per eundem 


The prophecies follow, but now only four in number; the 
first of those in the Missal with its prayer, and the fourth, eighth, 
and eleventh with their canticles and prayers. This reduction 
in the number of the prophecies will be applauded. It was too 
much to expect the people to be interested in the twelve long 
prophecies chanted in Latin. The first of those retained is the 
story of creation from Genesis, the second the crossing of the 
Red Sea, the third the establishing of the messianic kingdom in 
Jerusalem (Isaias), and the fourth the testament of Moses, an 
appeal to be faithful. It requires no effort to see the baptismal 
reference in these; the prophecies were intended to be a sort of 
synopsis of Bible History for the catechumens preparing for 
Baptism. 


The litanies follow. Originally they were intended to be 
the prayer of the faithful while the catechumens were being 
baptised in the baptistery, and they were repeated several times. 
That is why the invocations are doubled according to the rite 
contained in the Missal. According to the new ritual they are 
recited only once. During this first part of the litanies a vessel 
containing the baptismal water to be blessed is placed in front 
of the paschal candle. The Litanies are interrupted at Propitius 
esto and the priest begins the blessing of the baptismal water and 
follows the order in the Missal. 


After the baptismal water is blessed a new ceremony takes 
place, the renewal of baptismal vows. This is a particularly 
happy innovation, and there was a special need for it in churches 
that have no baptismal font, for there the Holy Saturday rite 
included nothing to round off the important baptismal theme 
that runs through the Lenten liturgy; there was clearly a void 
to be filled. The vernacular may be used for this in such countries 
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as are allowed a partial use of it in conferring the sacrament 
of Baptism. 


On this holy night, dearest brethren, our holy mother 
the Church, calling to mind the death and burial of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, keeps vigil in loving gratitude, and 
joyfully awaits His glorious resurrection. 

But, as the Apostle teaches, we have been buried with 
Christ through our baptism into His death; and as He arose 
from the dead we too should walk in newness of life. For 
we know that our former nature was crucified with Christ 
so that we may no longer be the slaves of sin. Let us regard 
ourselves then as indeed dead to sin and as living for God in 
Christ Jesus Our Lord. 

That is why, dearest brethren, after fulfilling our 
Lenten penance, we should renew our baptismal promises, 
whereby we once renounced Satan and his works as well as 
the world, the enemy of God, and whereby we made promise 
to serve God faithfully in the holy Catholic Church. 
Hence: 

Priest: Do you renounce Satan ? 

People: We renounce him. 

Priest: And all his works ? 

People: We renounce them. 

Priest: Do you believe in God the Father almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth ? 

People: We do believe. 

Priest: Do you believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son Our 
Lord, who was born into this world, and who 
suffered for us ? 

People: We do believe. 

Priest: Do you also believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy 
Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and 
life everlasting ? 

People: We do believe. 

Priest: And now let us all together pray to God, in the way 
Our Lord Jesus Christ taught us: 

People: Our Father .... 

Priest: And may God almighty, the Father of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who has brought us to new life through 
water and the Holy Spirit, and who has granted us 
forgiveness of our sins, keep us by His grace in the 
same Christ Jesus Our Lord unto life everlasting. 


People: Amen. 
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After this renewal of baptismal promises the litanies are 
continued. The paschal candle is taken to its regular place at 
the Gospel side of the altar, and the sacred ministers retire to 
vest in white vestments. 


The Mass is as given in the Missal, except that the prayers 
at the foot of the altar are omitted, the abbreviated form of 
Vespers at the end is left out (Vespere autem sabbati .. . . becomes 
the Communion antiphon and is followed by Dominus vobiscum 
and the prayer Spiritum nobis, Domine), and there is no last 
Gospel. If the celebrant has to celebrate another Mass later he 
follows the usual rubrics in such cases. 


There will probably be ready agreement that all is gain and 
no loss in this rite, preserving all the beauty of the old and 
enhancing it by new elements that are in complete accord with 
tradition. Those who have followed it this year may have 
suggestions to make. The rite as published contemplates the 
use of deacon and subdeacon, but it can be easily adapted for 
use in smaller churches according to the Memoriale Rituum. 
Perhaps local Ordinaries could be empowered to allow even a 
greater use of the vernacular; why should not the people be 
allowed to hear the lessons in their own language and to make the 
responses to the litanies in the same? There should be a slight 
instruction beforehand aimed at giving the faithful the clue to 
what is happening and what is symbolised in the ceremony. 
It is usually not enough to have books or leaflets that explain. 
Many of our people do not read in church, and many of our 
churches are not lighted well enough to permit of reading. 
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Drumkeen, EDWARD LONG 
Co. Donegal. 


The Editor would welcome the discussion of pastoral aspects 
of the Vigil. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER YORKE 


P. J. JOYCE 


C. YorxKE, to use the signature which often gladdened the 
P eyes of readers in San Francisco, was, like the great 
Dominican preacher, Father Tom Burke, a generation 
before him, born in the City of Tribes. His father, a sea-captain, 
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was also a Galway man, his mother, a native of Inishmore, one of 
the many beautiful islands in Clew Bay, a Mayo woman. Blessed — 
with such a birthplace and parentage, his ears must have been 
early attuned to the music of the sea, which, perhaps, is not a 
negligible circumstance in the evolution of an orator. His 
classical education he received in St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, 
where his widowed mother, before going as an exile to the United 
States, placed him, in some sense, under the guardianship of 
Dr. Kilkenny, President of the College. Here, being very young 
when he entered, he passed six years and saw the burial of the 
Lion of the Fold. He went, as a subject of the Bishop of Galway, 
to Maynooth, where he read theology to the end of second 
divinity but, remembering his mother, he managed to get 
affiliated to the Archdiocese of San Francisco. He completed his 
theological course in Baltimore, and after his ordination to the 
priesthood, having ministered for a short time in his own 
diocese, he was sent for a two years’ course to the Catholic 
University at Washington. He was then offered a lectureship in 
that institution—an offer which was repeated later and which he 
would have gladly accepted, but his Archbishop, Dr. P. W. 
O’Rierdon, for better or for worse, intervened and retained his 
services in San Francisco, making him Chancellor to the Arch- 
diocese and Editor of the diocesan weekly, The Monitor, giving 
him living accommodation in his own house. He seems to have 
felt then and later that he was “marooned” on the shores of the 
Pacific. Dr. Browne, Bishop of Galway, nevertheless, has shown 
in a memorable broadcast on Yorke’s achievements that he was 
able to light a torch there which illumined the Catholic Church in 
America on both sides of the Rockies. 


No sooner was he installed in the editorial chair of The 
Monitor than he found it his delectable duty to hammer the 
heresies and the heretics of two organisations, both bitterly 
hostile to the Catholic Church (and therefore to the exiles from 
Ireland), the American Protestant Association and the Native 
Sons of California. In a characteristic paper, delivered to priests 
and prelates in Maynooth in 1899 he said: “ Little you know— 
for our fathers fought the battle and won—of the sneers and the 
jeers and the calumnies we have to face, the old relics of race 

tred and the evil fruit of bigotry that every year produces a 
new crop.” Almost single-handed—hence his appeal to Maynooth 
in the paper referred to—he fought day and night by editorials 
in his own paper, by public lectures in the halls of the city and by 
contributions to the secular press. The secular press indeed, at 
the outset, refused publicity to Yorke’s pronouncements. 
Early in the fight, however, The San Francisco Call broke away 
from the conspiratorial fraternity and opened its columns to the 
telling tit-bits of Yorke, which the public loved to read. Its 
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circulation was forthwith doubled and the rest of the brethren 
in their own interest followed suit. The Orange-coloured or- 
ganisations were, for a time at any rate, rendered innocuous and 
Catholics of the city walked erect and fearless and proud. Yorke 
became and remained the idol of our Californian exiles. 


Some time after this famous victory, the victor, to the joy 
of the vanquished, suffered a temporary eclipse. Having effec- 
tively hammered the heretics, he resolved to hammer some 
wealthy but obnoxious Irish politicans also, one of whom was 
canvassing the city for the office of Mayor. “ If the Mayoralty 
of hell were open,”’ said Yorke, “‘ I know of no more suitable 
candidate.’ At this stage Dr. O’Rierdon, doubtless for wise and 
episcopal reasons, intervened in the fight and Yorke ceased to be 
editor of The Monitor and was relegated to a curacy in St. Peter’s. 
St. Peter’s was then ,fortunately, under the rectorship of a great- 
hearted Tipperary priest named Father Casey, who received him 
into fatherly arms and became his guide, philosopher and friend. 
Nor was Father Casey his only sympathiser. 


Powerful admirers of Yorke took counsel with themselves, 
if not with Yorke, and founded an Irish-American weekly called 
The Leader and to its sympathetic ear Yorke was permitted 
until he died in 1925 to confide his imperishable and insuppressible 
ideals. 


Some few Yorkisms may be here permitted if only to show 
how Yorke, who compiled a Catechism to win the children with 
its beauty and who published some learned historical essays in 
polite and impeccable English, could vary his style and his 
vocabulary to suit his audience. Lecturing on the pretensions of 
the Native Sons of California, who despised immigrants, he 
declared it to be his opinion that “ the only advantage they had 
over the rest of us was that they came into California without a 
shirt on their backs.” A Protestant minister, evidently a 
careerist, who had been convicted some years previously of the 
theft of silver spoons and had consequently gone into hiding, 
was requisitioned by the A.P.A. to write denigrating letters on 
Yorke, for even jail birds have been known to be liberated in the 
emergency of war. Yorke did not answer his letters at length. 
He merely requested the writer to inform the public what he had 
done with the spoons, and the careerist went into hiding again. 
Speaking on one occasion on politics, with special reference to 
the City Hall, he recalled a rumour that had gained a certain 
amount of credence for a time to the effect that Our Blessed Lady 
had appeared on its spire. “ ’Tis the last place in the world,” he 
said, ‘*‘ we should expect such an apparition.” Addressing an 
audience of nuns on some aspects of education, he thus began 
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his lecture to their delight, as one Irish nun told me: “ If pro- 
crastination is the thief of time, I sometimes think that punc- 
tuality can be a high-way robber.” 


Finally before we meet Yorke face to face in Oakland, to 
allay a natural curiosity or to resolve a possible misunderstanding 
in the mind of the reader concerning Yorke’s relations with his 
Archbishop subsequent to his retirment from office in The 
Monitor, it is necessary to make another incursion into bio- 
graphical territory. From all the available evidence on the. 
subject that came my way I rejoice to find myself unable to 
decide whether the victory went to the priest or to the prelate. 
At any rate, for the glory of his Alma Mater and for his own, the 
meticulous obedience of Yorke, like another Fénelon, is un- 
questionable. 

When the earthquake of 1906 laid churches and schools of 
the city in ruins, Yorke, who was considered by some to be 
sulking in his tent, instinctively and promptly offered to his 
worried Archbishop, for the purpose of stumping the United 
States for restoration funds, the services of his eloquent tongue. 
The Archbishop, however, being a man of heroic mould, decided 
to throw himself on the resources and generosity of his Arch- 
diocese. Yorke’s noble gesture, however, pleased him mightily. 


To sum up the case for the irreproachable priestliness of 
Father Yorke, I may state he had been honoured by the Pope 
(not surely against the wishes of his Archbishop) with the 
distinction of Doctor of Divinity. A year or so afterwards, on the 
occasion of a jubilee in Yorke’s church in Oakland, Dr. 
O’Rierdon, who was one of the silver-tongued orators of America, 
was principal guest at the subsequent banquet. There he made a 
noble confession which thrilled the Yorkists: “ Of my long 
career,” he said, “‘ I have many happy memories, but I have 
none so happy as those that recall the glorious years in which 
Father Yorke and I lived under the same roof.’? Furthermore, 
when Father Casey, the friend and patron of Yorke, died at 
St. Peter’s, Yorke (not without very visible tears) preached one 
of his grandest panegyrics. The best parish in San Francisco 
was now vacant and in the minds of the Archbishop and of 
everybody else Yorke had no competitor. 


When I arrived on the Pacific Coast my acquaintance with 
Yorke was merely the result of my listening with rapt attention 
to his lecture on “‘ The Ideals of An Irish Student,’ delivered in 
Maynooth College in 1905, on his second visit to Ireland. That 
lecture made many Irish Irelanders amongst the students and it 
made me at least an enthusiastic admirer of the lecturer. That 
admiration was chiefly responsible for my pilgrimage to Oakland, 
where it grew stronger and sturdier in the genial light and warmth 
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of his presence. Here I was made to feel that I was a welcome 
guest during my stay and I was, incidentally, given a privileged 
observation seat which enabled me to see Yorke in the mirror 
of his home. In this home he retained a housekeeper, “ infirm 
and old,” who had long survived her usefulness. She had ,how- 
ever, proved herself a pattern of old fidelity for many years and 
she was an exile from Cork. She was now, reinforced of course by 
another Irish maid, permitted to reign queen dowager in his 
domestic kingdom. : 


He revealed himself also in his senior curate (for he had two), 
and to him I was given in charge. He was a tall stalwart man, 
a Jarlathean also, who was trained and ordained in Carlow 
College, Father Patrick McHugh, of Ballindine. He loved and 
honoured Yorke and was loved and trusted in return. He told 
me, with Boswellian efficiency, many a tale of Yorke’s battles 
for faith and fatherland. He was a most excellent priest and 
from his example I learned that not all excellent priests owe 
their training to Maynooth. Later, through Yorke’s influence, 
he was appointed pastor of a new parish carved partly out of 
Yorke’s own. It was called St. Jarlath’s. 


Yorke, as Dr. Browne’s broadcast recalled, was distinguished 
in America for his powerful advocacy of the cause of the labouring 
man. He was noted also in the Archdiocese for a kindred interest 
in the “ down dog,” to illustrate which the story of a former 
curate of his may be here told. This priest, an exile from Mayo, 
had fallen by the way-side a few times and had been sent from 
post to pillar in the diocese. Finally he was sent to Yorke and 
under his kind eye the exiled priest gained the victory of penance. 
He was stricken with a serious illness later and died in hospital 
when I was in Oakland. His remains were taken to Yorke’s 
church, where he was buried with honours, including a panegyric 
from Yorke, which I had the pleasure and profit of hearing. 
Yorke ascended the pulpit and, having spoken impressively on 
death and in particular on the death of a priest, he finished in 
these words: “‘ This poor priest knew what it was to climb the 
sad stairs of other men and to eat the bitter bread of exile. He 
had his faults, but they were akin to virtues. Pray that the 
merciful God may grant him a happy home at last.” 


Yorke, as I soon observed, was an omnivorous reader and 
often read till late in the night in his well-stocked library, 
which, except his trusted housekeeper, few were permitted to 
enter. Unlike Prospero, however, for whom “ his library was 
kingdom large enough,” Yorke kept a watchful eye on the 
social scene in the city and in the world, including his beloved 
Ireland. One morning, at breakfast, he handed me a copy of 
The Irish Student, a Dublin publication of the time, which was 
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undoubtedly a treasonable document, breathing threats and 
slaughter on perfidious Albion and advocating and urging 
physical force as the only argument that country could ever 
understand. ‘“ Thank God,” says Yorke, “ there are men in 
Ireland who never bowed the knee to Baal.” 


Pearse had not then, to my knowledge, made known his 
philosophy of the triumph of failure and I was under the influence 
of the strict teaching in Maynooth on the conditions for legitimate 
rebellion. . Accordingly, when next time I met my host, I 
ventured to question the doctrine of The Irish Student. I said: 
“ What is the use of inciting Ireland into a suicidal war against 
an unbeatable England?” With philosophic calmness and 
without a moment’s hesitation, Dr. Yorke replied: “‘ We preach 
the doctrine of the evangelical counsels to the people, knowing 
well they will be observed by few or none. It is necessary to 
keep the highest ideals before men, and therefore we preach the 
doctrine of physical force.” “ It is a lovely explanation,’ I said, 
“ which I’d love to accept but I cannot.” He answered, pityingly, 
as he walked away: ‘‘ Pray to St. Patrick.” 


Peter Yorke, as the older generation of priests know, 
proclaimed to the world his pride and joy in the Irish rebels of 
1916. For him more than for Yeats “a terrible beauty was 
born.” His strictures on some Irish bishops who did not see with 
his eyes reached the border of disrespect, if they did not go 
beyond. But his love for Ireland and his yearning for Ireland’s 
independence must be remembered by his judges. He wrote in 
his paper to the Maynooth Union: “ Ireland never grows old. 
To the traveller across the desert sea her holy hills are ever fresh 
and fair. Her people are like the eagle that renews her youth.” 
The rebellion of Pearse was to Yorke at its inception, as it 
proved itself to almost everybody later, the life and the resur- 
rection of the Ireland long hidden from the world. 


If his reading was omnivorous, his literary taste was catholic, 
acquired surreptitiously, as he will tell later, in the library of 
Tuam College, in his student days. He loved the music of 
prose, but he loved also the more significant music of poetry. 
He came into my room one morning with joy in his eyes at his 
discovery of a new Catholic poet and reciting those lines of 
Thompson’s “ Veteran of Heaven ”’: 


O Captain of the wars whence won ye so great scars ? 
Was it on a day of rout they compassed thee about 
Or gat ye these adornings when ye wrought their overthrow ? 


I have often wondered since, perhaps unfairly, whether he 
felt that one line in the great ballad— 
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And _ conqueror fell down and the victim bruised his 
pride. 


was in some sense autobiographical. 


I have said that Yorke was an orator and I have now to tell 
of one oratorical feat he performed in my hearing in a hall in San 
Francisco. He was invited to lecture on ‘‘ Compulsory Irish,” a 
subject which caused no small stir in educational and political 
circles in Ireland at the time. Some ten years previously Yorke 
had lectured in Maynooth on the apologetic usefulness of the 
King’s English. A few months afterwards he lectured for the 
Gaelic League in Dublin in the cause of Ireland’s Irish for Ireland. 
This lecture, excelling on its own merits, was made famous in 
Ireland by a leading article which appeared in The Freeman’s 
Journal on the morning after its delivery in denunciation of 
Yorke’s impertinence and the educational heterodoxy of his 
teaching. Yorke wrote a vigorous reply, which The Freeman 
refused to publish; but the Daily Independent and the Irish Times 
came to his rescue. Some future historian of the Irish revival 
will probably discover that Yorke on this occasion brought the 
Gaelic League from the catacombs of Dublin into the light of day. 
Yorke, now in San Francisco, was easily persuaded to plunge 
gag fray and to strike a blow for Ireland and compulsory 


By the announcement of a.lecture on any subject whatsoever, 
Yorke could fill any hall in San Francisco and he filled one on this 
occasion. I had the honour of accompanying him on the boat 
from Oakland to the city on the night of the lecture. He showed 
me on the back of an envelope a few words suggestive of a few 
leading ideas. ‘ That’s the lecture,’ he said. Punctually on 
time, he was cheered enthusiastically to the stage, where he made 
an imposing, dignified figure. He was tall and well built, but 
when he walked, as he did quickly, his head and shoulders were 
slightly bent as symptomatic of the reader. On the platform he 
threw back his head, showing a handsome countenance. He 
scrutinised his audience and their reactions to his discourse as 
he proceeded to call the suitable words, emphatic or picturesque, 
from a vast vocabulary. On this occasion, when the cheers 
ceased, he explained what the row in Ireland was all about. 
Having done so, he smilingly remarked: “ I can see some Irish 
war horses down the hall and I can imagine them asking them- 
selves why waste time on a tame and academic subject like this.” 
Then, in a half dozen eloquent and telling sentences, he made the 
audience see and believe that the issue at stake in this con- 
troversy in Ireland was more important, nationally, than the 
issue decided by Brian Boru at the historic battle of Clontarf. 
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The war-horses whinneyed and the great audience made the roof, 
if not the welkin, ring and 


Then we belted on our tartans 
And our bonnets down we drew, 
And we felt our broad-sword edges 
And we proved them to be true. 


We had without any doubt experienced the superb powers 
of an orator and I can recognise the truth and the accuracy of 
Dr. Douglas Hyde’s description of Yorke in oratorical action. 
“ Father Yorke,” he wrote, “is the finest speaker I ever heard. 
He has a lovely sweet voice like a silver trumpet. He begins 
slowly, lightly and pleases or moves his audience to laughter. 
Later he speaks seriously on the subject under discussion and in 
the end he raises his voice to the ceiling, speaking like a poet, and 
he concludes his speech in a storm of poetic prose as clear and as 
beautiful as ear ever heard.” 


On the last evening of my delightful sojourn with Yorke he 
gave me an unforgettable send-off. After supper he invited me 
to his room, where I was given a comfortable arm-chair. In this 
room there was a pianola and straight away he seated himself 
in the music stool and produced many of the well known airs of 
his native land and mine which I loved to hear. Having done so, 
he turned right about and his first remark took me by surprise. 
“ Did you ever find yourself wishing it were all over ? ” he said. 
I thought for a second of St. Paul wishing to be dissolved and 
to be with Christ, but not being in a mood to give a direct answer, 
I said: ‘ I think I’d like to see Ireland again.” ‘I believe you 
are right,” he said, and proceeded to talk ravishingly of that 
green island to which I was returning, his audience of one 
aa, him with an occasional enthusiastic nod or mono- 
syllable. 


During his student days in Maynooth and afterwards he 
wrote some amusing letters to his friend, Michael Conroy, the 
late Canon Conroy of Athenry, who kept them all. Two of them 
I am tempted to insert here. The first was written from St. 
Joseph’s to the Junior House at Christmas before Maynooth had 
made the grand concession of Christmas holidays. It runs: 


“ A very very happy Christmas to you, at least that is to say 
in other words as happy as your first Christmas from home may 
be. I do not know whether you feel as I do, but I felt last year 
that Christmas seemed like a day of a funeral. It is, I suppose, 
the first one you have spent away from home. It is the first of 
your own Christmases, the first of a priest’s Christmas. You have 
taken your lot with the Church. Your own To Ego must now be 
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your home and to your own To Ego you must confine yourself 
like the snail in the shell. 


“ T do not know how it is that religion is so selfish. It is all 
self, seli—man mind thyself. But I suppose it is right. What else 
have we to mind but ourselves, and our second selves, our friends? 


Your friend, 
“ P.S.—For God’s sake don’t think I’m gone off my mind.” 


The second letter was written from Baltimore to the same 
friend, and it is a precious piece of autobiography and revelation 
of character: 

“ There is no humiliation, my dear man, in saying that you 
are poor. I know the old Irish spirit runs that way terribly. 
Did you ever hear the Galway girl’s portion—according to the 
Mayo-ites—‘ Pride, Poverty, Dirt and Devotion’? Well, both 
counties have the second article but I think that the spirit of 
pride is more in the Galwegians. 


‘“‘ My mother was a Mayo woman and the first lessons I ever 
heard from her were not to be ashamed of decent poverty and 
not to be ashamed of work and I tried to be so, though I know I 
must have failed. I'll tell you a thing that happened once. My 
grandmother is from Arran and I am related, I fear, to every man, 
woman and child in the three islands so that if I were to ‘ cut’ 
I could not get married to a virgin or a widow in the whole 
community. 


“ The nearest person to me is a coleathar (I’m not sure of the 
spelling or the amount of the degree), but I used to stay with her 
during the vacation lately. The first time I went out it was on an 
excursion steamer and when we were coming back the same 
night she very good naturedly came with me to the boat. Well, 
God knows—and I must confess it to my shame—I blushed and 
felt mean when bidding her good-bye before all the people. Well, 
I was so mad with myself for that, that I went up and stayed a 
week there next season and trotted her and her husband, who is 
a bailiff and Relieving Officer, all round and before all the people 
and, believe me, I never felt any more of that dirty pride again.” 


He was most interesting in his memories of his lecture for 
the Gaelic League in Dublin on his first trip to Ireland in 1899. 
He visited en route Father O’Growney, who was dying in 
Arizena and who requested him to do something for Irish in 
Ireland. He met the sincerest of Irish Irelanders in Maynooth, 
Dr. O’Hickey, who, he said, gave him his idea of Irish nationality. 
In Dublin he looked for the Gaelic League and found that its 
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headquarters was a book-shop in a back street run by Margaret 
O'Reilly. She reminded him, he said, of the inspired doctrine: 
“ The beauty of the King’s daughters is from within. She was as 
ugly as sin but as bright as a dollar.”” Arrangements were with 
difficulty made for a lecture. There were no funds and Yorke 
himself paid for the hired hall. The lecture electrified the 
audience, amongst whom was Patrick Pearse. The Freeman, by 
its condemnation, unwittingly created something like a national 
sensation for the good of the Gaelic League. 

.... And so Yorke talked spontaneously, entertainingly, 
revealing his great soul until late in the night. At length he said: 
“ You had better go to bed. You have a long journey before you. 
I will be out of town tomorrow so I’ll say good-bye but remember 
to send me the inside news from Ireland.” 


I never saw Yorke again. I saw, from a seat in a two- 
engined train high above the tree-line beyond the reach of bird 
or beast, peak after peak of the Rocky Mountains towering in 
wintry grandeur, clad in the heavenly raiment of snow. The 
vision and its memory thrill me still. But, after all, the crowning 
glory of the visible creation of God is man, and that vision and 
that memory are dimmed and forgotten when I’m visited by the 
vision and the memory of that “ splendour of humanity ” that 
was Peter Christopher Yorke. 


Pp. J. JOYCE 


Cummer, 
Co. Galway. 


CLONMACNOIS: WHO IS 
RESPONSIBLE ? 


FRANCIS O’DONOHUE 


N the course of his article! Professor Bodkin refers in strong 
language to the neglected condition of the historic cemetery 
of Clonmacnois. His strictures are, I admit, justified, but 
where lies the responsibility ? Surely with those who legally 
hold the trusteeship of that venerated resting place of the dead. 
And who are they? Well, not the Catholic parish, nor the 
Catholic diocese of Clonmacnois, nor yet the local authority— 
County Council or Board of Health, but, strange to relate, the 


“Clonmacnoise,’’ by Professor Thomas Bodkin, The Furrow, October 
1951, pp. 584—590, 
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Representatives of the Protestant Body, which has not a dozen 
adherents in the whole parish. In such circumstances the 
remedy would be to transfer the trusteeship of that sacred 
ground to the local Government authority, which would be 
the best fitted to deal with the problem. 


As to overcrowding of graves in the cemetery, I have been 
in touch with the representatives of the Government and of the 
local bodies for the past five years. In this matter I have had 
the co-operation and support of the Bishop of the Diocese. 
During the negotiations I have urged on the responsible authority 
the necessity of providing an additional burying-place outside the 
walls of the present cemetery, but contiguous to it, so that the 
people of the district might be able to satisfy their desire that 
their dead should rest in the shadow of the sacred ruins of 
Clonmacnois. It will be a matter of general satisfaction to 
learn that our negotiations in this matter concluded over one 
year ago with the acquisition of a new plot measuring four and a 
half acres—previous, therefore, to the appearance of Professor ~ 
Bodkin’s article. The work of enclosing this new cemetery, 
of erecting gates, and of making some necessary changes in the 
approach from the north side, will begin in the Spring of next 
year, and will cost approximately £2,000. 


In addition to securing this new cemetery, we have been 
* successful, after protracted negotiations, in having the main 
road from the western approach to the cemetery re-surfaced 
and widened for the convenience of the pilgrim hosts thronging 
to Clonmacnois for the annual celebration of the feast of 
St. Ciaran, and further to accommodate the funeral processions 
from the parish and its environs. Work on the road began in 
October 1950; and was completed in August 1951 at a cost of 
£6,000. Those who remember the condition of the road in 
previous years will appreciate, as did the pilgrims this year, the 
magnitude of the improvement thus effected. 

Professor Bodkin refers approvingly to the new school, 
which was built in 1948 at a cost of £4,000. The bnilding of this 
school, situated at the very entrance to Clonmacnois, was long 
overdue. Let me add that we have secured recently a further 
allocation of £1,000 for the re-construction of the main entrance 
from the school to the cemetery. The road will be widened to 
a depth of twenty four feet to meet the requirements of modern 
traffic at funerals; and new gates at the cemetery will be provided. 


From the facts and figures already outlined it is quite clear 
that the Government is sympathetic. The money involved so 
far may be relatively insignificant, but it is a pointer in the 
right direction. When the work envisaged has been completed 
Clonmacnois will have discarded its forbidding appearance, and 
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visitors will see around them evidence of care and devotion, 
which are long overdue, for one of our greatest National 
Monuments. 


Professor Bodkin refers approvingly, but with some 
reserve, to the roofing-in of one of the ancient churches by the 
Protestant Body. It was, however, easy for them to do that, 
early in the 19th century, out of the vast funds of the Established 
Church, combined with the patronage and support of the 
British Government. It has often been suggested that what a 
British Government did for the minority in this country, an 
Irish Government might well do in favour of the vast majority, 
that is, provide an oratory or a memorial church, built in 
harmony with the surroundings, where Requiem Mass could be 
said, and the appropriate prayers recited on the occasion of 
funerals. This would be elementary justice since Protestant 
funerals to Clonmacnois are very rare, while Catholic funerals 
are numerous. 


Professor Bodkin is very critical of the small structure which 
was used to shelter an altar on the occasion of the annual 
pilgrimage. For many years a temporary wooden structure was 
erected annually before the Feast of Saint Ciaran and dis- 
mantled later. To obviate this annual inconvenience, a former 
Parish Priest, who was keenly concerned for the success of the 
pilgrimage, and to whose zeal it owes much, determined, on his 
own responsibility, to erect a more enduring structure on the 
same plan, namely, with an open front facing a gently rising 
slope, where the pilgrim could kneel or stand during the 
celebration of Mass, and listen to the annual sermon on the 
festival. This shelter, however, was never intended to be any- 
thing more than a temporary solution of a difficult problem. 
Whatever may be said of the structure, it has at least adequately 
served its purpose, namely, to enable pilgrims to assist at 
Mass on Sunday, the celebration always taking place on that 
day of the week. 


Professor Bodkin suggests that the parish or diocese should 
build a church at Clonmacnois. Does he mean a parochial 
ete for the parish, or a pilgrimage church for the annual 
estival ? 


A parochial church? But the parish has already two 
parochial churches to maintain, and finds it difficult to do so. 
Recently one of the churches was re-conditioned and restored 
but at a cost that still leaves a heavy debt on the parish. In 
these circumstances it would be fantastic to expect the people 
of the parish to erect another church, merely, to cater for the 
aesthetic susceptibilities of the occasional visitor to Clonmacnois. 
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It seems to me that building a memorial church at Clon- 
macnois at State expense, would provide the attractive solution. 
Requiem Mass could be celebrated there, and the customary 
prayers recited on the occasion of funerals. But above all it 
would meet the requirements of the Pilgrimage Day. The main 
entrance of the church would be recessed in such a way as to 
offer plenty of space for the erection of the temporary altar for 
the celebration of an open-air Mass on Pilgrimage Day. The 
natural formation of the cemetery grounds would enable the 
pilgrims to see the altar from afar, and follow Mass with devotion. 
The site of the church would coincide with that of the temporary- 
structure of, which Professor Bodkin complains so much. 


But even if the necessary funds were forthcoming from the 
Government, there still remains a serious obstacle. The fact is 
that we could not proceed with our programme of restoring 
Clonmacnois until we had secured the sanction of the Trustees 
of the Church of Ireland. Let it be clearly understood that they 
are the legal owners of the burial ground. A Government 
communication of recent date declared that “ The National 
Monuments in the burial ground at Clonmacnois were vested 
in the Commissioners of Public Works in 1880 by the Com- 
missioners of the Church Temporalities, under Section 25 of the 
Irish Church Act 1869. The burial ground was vested in the 
Representative Body of the Church of Ireland in 1879 under the 
same Act.” 


It is a long span since 1879, but during all these years the 
Representative Body of the Church of Ireland has never dis- 
played any anxiety to live up to their obligations of ownership. 
Apart from the reconstruction of one of the old churches more 
than a century ago, which, on the evidence of Professor Bodkin, 
has been rarely used, they have allowed conditions to drift 
indefinitely. With no steward in the place, and no representative 
of the Church Body at hand, it was inevitable that “ deterioration 
should proceed apace.”” Every impartial witness will admit that 
if the proper supervision had been forthcoming, the removal of 
tombstones of great historic value (some to St. John’s Church, 
Athlone) and the other forms of vandalism complained of by 
Professor Bodkin would never have taken place. 


The normal person will, therefore, conclude that Clon- 
macnois has never been regarded by the Representative Body 
of the Church of Ireland as a cherished possession. Rather it is 
for them an embarrassing responsibility. Perhaps, however, it 
would be futile to expect the Representative Body to be realists, 
and to face up to their responsibilities, since there was never at 
any time, anything in the nature of kinship between themselves 
and Clonmacnois. But for our Catholic people the position has 
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been vastly different. For them Clonmacnois has been part 
of the texture of the national tradition—an epitome of the 
history of the nation. 


I would suggest the formation of a National Committee to 
complete the restoration at Clonmacnois. For Clonmacnois 
_ is not a parochial problem. It is National in its historic outlines, 
and still retains much of the magnificence and nobility that 
radiated from it in the days of its glory. A representative com- 
mittee on national lines would remove many of the obstacles 
that stand in the way of the task of restoration. If the salient 
facts were presented to our people at home and abroad, I am 
sure the response would be generous and adequate. What we 
need now is the active and energetic co-operation of all who love 
this hallowed spot. Speaking frankly, let it be said that 
erudite articles on Clonmacnois will have a strong appeal in 
exclusive circles only, and they will never reach the masses of 
the people. They leave untouched any practical plan for the 
restoration of the place; and the predominant thought underlying 
many of these articles is often very removed from the grave 
handicaps and difficulties that surround one engaged in the 
task of bringing order out of chaos. 


Once Clonmacnois has been restored to a degree of decency 
in keeping with the place, then Pilgrimage Day would be one of 
national significance. Our sacred ceremonies on that day could 
then be celebrated with all the pomp and impressiveness expected 
on such occasions. Clonmacnois would then be something more 
than a reflection of a glorious past, it would be an index of things 
present and to come. And the visitor to this grand old monastic 
settlement would return with a firm conviction that the Irish 
people of the present generation still cling jealously to their 
glorious traditions, and refuse to betray, by forgetfulness, their 
illustrious dead. 


The October number of The Furrow was devoted to stimu- 
lating our national pietas, in the sense of veneration of our 
ancient monuments and, I presume, of the saints associated with 
them. Well, it can be confidently asserted that nowhere in 
Ireland is the local patron more devoutly honoured in the hearts 
and minds of the people than at Clonmacnois, and nowhere has 
the tradition of public veneration of him on his feast day been 
80 loyally maintained throughout the centuries as in the case of 
the age-long pilgrimage to St. Ciaran’s shrine. 


FrRANcIs O’DONOHUE, P.P. 
Clonmacnois. 


BETWEEN THE PORCH AND 
THE ALTAR 


FATHER HILARY 


HE supernatural life of the Christian is one of intimate 

union with God. That intimacy demands an interchange 

of thoughts and affections, a sharing of joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears, which interchange is prayer. The Holy Spirit, 
abiding in the soul, constantly solicits it to good, invites it to 
communion, and so all prayer begins with God’s action. But the 
world also solicits us and would lead us to forget God. It has 
allies in our own fallen nature, and a vigorous reaction of the 
soul is needed if we would preserve our interior life of union with 
God. In other words prayer musi be habitual; it cannot be 
merely spasmodic. 


This is true of all Christians. Christ Himself says to all His 
disciples that we must always pray. But it is especially true of 
the priest, the man of God par excellence, the official, divinely 
appointed mediator between God and His people. 


The priest, then, must be a man of prayer, first because he 
is called by his office to a lofty holiness of life. There is no need 
to prove the existence and urgency of this call. We have 
but to read the words of Popes, theologians and spiritual writers. 
Indeed, the Popes of recent times have made the sanctification of 
the clergy one of their chief cares. We need but mention the 
beautiful letter Haerent animo of Pius X, addressed to the clergy 
of the world on the occasion of his own Golden Jubilee of priest- 
hood; the Encyclical Ad Catholici sacerdotii of Pius XI, likewise 
a Golden Jubilee gift to priests, and the many pronouncements 
of the present Holy Father, in particular the recent Adhortatio 
ad clerum universum de sacerdotalis vitae sanctitate promovenda, 
the opening words of which are Menti Nostrae. In that exhor- 
tation His Holiness declares that the sanctification of the clergy 
should be one of the first fruits of the Holy Year. Now that 
holiness of life “‘ is chiefly obtained by assiduity in prayer, and 
there is this inevitable connection between prayer and holiness 
that the latter cannot exist without the former ” (Haerent animo). 
“ Perfect sanctity also demands a continual communication with 
God ” (Menti nostrae). Pius XII then treats of the sanctifying 
value of the Divine Office; of meditation on Christ’s mysteries, 
without which the priest cannot grow in virtue and perfectly 
fulfil his duties; of other vocal prayers, which are particularly 
necessary today, when naturalism has invaded minds and hearts. 
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Yet he warns that it is rather the spirit of prayer, the studiwm 
orationis, than a multiplicity of prayers that is needed to sanctify 
the priestly life. 

A second reason why prayer is so vital in the consecrated life 
of the priest is found in his special conformity with Christ. The 
priest is in a very special sense another Christ, more than the 
ordinary Christian. In his sacred ministry he puts on the person 
of the Saviour; he uses His very words: “ This is my Body ”’; “ I 
absolve thee from thy sins.’’ As Pius XI points out: ‘‘ The priest 
continues the work of redemption in all its world-embracing 
universality and divine efficacy ” (Ad Catholici sacerdotit). * To 
perpetuate His offering Christ gave His sacerdotal power to the 
Church. The priest is as it were another Christ. Whosoever 
wishes to live the life of the divine Redeemer and to receive 
strength and solace must come to the priest. ‘ For we are God’s 
co-adjutors ’ (1 Cor. 3:9) ” (Menti nostrae). The Pontiff goes on 
to exhort his priests to strive to reproduce in themselves the life 
of Christ. That life was one of constant prayer; prayer was its 
very breath. Jesus did not need to pray for His own sanctifica- 
tion, for the oil of sanctification was poured out upon Him by the 
grace of union. But He prayed for men,.His brethren, and His 
prayer played an essential and important part in the grand work 
of redemption. He prayed, too, as an example to us. He came 
not alone to redeem the world, but to walk before us and teach us 
by His example how we should walk as most dear children of the 
eternal Father. From the first moment of the Incarnation He 
prayed: ‘‘ Wherefore when He cometh into the world he saith: 
Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldest not but a body thou hast 
fitted me.... Then I said: Behold I come to do thy will, O God.” 
That was prayer, perfect and sublime. 


The Gospel is silent on the hidden life of the Master in 
Nazareth, but who can doubt that it was an unbroken com- 
munion with the Father, whom the soul of Jesus ever beheld in 
the beatific vision ? He communed with His Father about the 
needs of men. He prayed for the salvation of sinners, for a 
softening of the heart of the chief priests and their followers. He 
prepared His soul by prayer for the mighty work on which He 
was to enter when His public ministry began. 


During the public life we get glimpses in the Gospel of the 
prayer life of the God Man. Before He works His miracles He 
raises His eyes in prayer to the Father. He spends the. whole 
night in the prayer of God before choosing His apostles. St. Luke 
narrates that when He was in a certain place praying His disciples, 
inspired, no doubt, by His attitude of reverence, begged Him to 
teach them how to pray. Who can estimate the sublimity of His- 
priestly prayer after the Last Supper, or the instant supplication 
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which He sent up to His Father in the garden of Gethsemane ? 
Finally on the Cross He ended His mortal life, as He had 

it, by prayer: ‘ Into thy hands, O Father, I commend my spirit.” 
If such was the life of the Head of the Mystical Body, such too 
must be that of its members, and particularly of its most eminent 
members, Christ’s priests. An important function of the priest in 
the Body of Christ is that of official mediator between God and 
men. Of the priest as of Jeremias it should be said: “ This is a 
lover of his brethren and of the people of Israel: this is he that 
prayeth much for the people and for all the holy city.” 


So for his own sanctification, which matters so much to the 
other members of the Mystical Body of Christ, and because of his 
specially intimate union with Christ the priest must be eminently 
@ man of prayer. 


There is another pressing reason which leads to the same 
conclusion. It is that the priest is the official mediator of God 
and men, “ the public and official intercessor of humanity before 
God ” (Ad Catholici sacerdotii). This he is especially by his daily 
offering of the unbloody sacrifice of the New Law and by its 
prolongation in the sacrificium laudis, the Divine Office. “ This 
prayer has a singular efficacy because it is done in the name of 
Christ, ‘ through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ who is our mediator 
with the Father, presenting to Him incessantly His own satis- 
factions, His merits, and the infinite price of His Blood. It is 
truly the voice of Christ who ‘ prays for us as our priest and 
prays in us as our Head’” (Menti nostrae). But the priest 
exercises his office of intercessor also by his private prayer, and 
God alone knows what graces the priest wins for souls by his 
intercession. We may hope that one of the happy surprises of 
our accidental beatitude will be the knowledge of the things 
wrought by our priestly prayers. Our good people realise the 
power of the priest’s prayer and they rely much upon it. “‘ Never 
did humanity, in its afflictions, stand more in need of intercession 
and of the divine help which it brings. Who can tell how many 
chastisements priestly prayer wards off from sinful mankind, 
how many blessings it brings down and secures ? ” (Ad Catholici 
sacerdotii). True as these words were when Pius XI penned them, 
they are still more true today, when all our Christian values are 
threatened by the onslaught of militant atheism and hearts 
sicken at the thought of what may come upon mankind. But 
even apart from the pressing perils of the hour the need of inter- 
cession is great, for the attacks of Satan never cease. How many 
innocent souls are in peril of losing their virtue! What dangers 
lie in wait for the faith of the people! How many hearts are 
torn by sorrow and suffering of mind and body ! Surely at every 
moment humanity needs the prayer of its official intercessors. 
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“Between the porch and the altar the priests, the Lord’s 
ministers, shall weep and shall say: ‘Spare, O Lord, spare thy 
people and give not thy inheritance to reproach.’” The priest 
should be a specialist in the craft of prayer. In this as in all else 
he is the model of his flock. ‘ Like priest like people.” The 
priest is the leader in that crusade of prayer and penance for 
which the Vicars of Christ are calling to meet the pressing needs 
of the times. Many of us treasure memories of priests who 
prayed much for the flock confided to them by the Good. 


Shepherd. 


A priest must preach, and if his preaching is to be fruitful it 
must overflow from a heart where the fire of God’s love is 
burning bright and is kept alive by assiduous prayer and com- 
munion with God. ‘ Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” Persuasive preaching can flow only from a 
wonder at, and realisation of, the divine mysteries, and this 
wonder and realisation is the fruit of prayer. A sermon must be 
as much the fruit of prayer as of study. Intimacy with God lends 
marvellous force and efficiency to the words of the preacher. 
“The priest must remember that the closer he is united to 
Christ and guided in his activities by the spirit of Christ, the 
more fruitful his ministry will be” (Menti nosirae). We shall 
reach our goal in the sacred ministry only when we have reached 
such a height of holiness that we pour out on others that life and 
virtue that we have derived from our communion with Christ. 
Pius X wrote of priests who sacrifice their life of prayer to an 
excessive preoccupation with external works: “ Not being 
accustomed to commune with God, when they speak to others of 
Him or try to instruct them in the truths of Christianity, the 
divine Spirit breathes not through them, and the Gospel in their 
hands seems almost without life’? (Haerent animo). In Menti 
nostrae our present Holy Father expresses his anxiety and 
preoccupation on the same score. 


May the united prayer of all Christ’s priests the world over 
hasten the “ great return, the great pardon.” : 


FATHER HILARY 


Capuchin Franciscan Friary, 
Kilkenny. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE 
ROMAN CATACOMBS 


ROBERT CULHANE 


NE HUNDRED years ago the news of great discoveries in 

Rome spread through the world. Suddenly the first 

centuries of Christian history came to life again. The 
catacombs were rediscovered. ; 


But why had the catacombs to be rediscovered? The 
story must be told briefly. The great period of the underground 
cemeteries—for that is what the catacombs were—was from the 
first to the fourth century. At the beginning of the fourth 
century the Emperor Constantine declared the legal freedom of 
the Church. The catacombs were outside the city walls—lined, 
from the first to the third milestones, along the great roads that 
led to the capital of the world. Up to 313 A.D. burial within the 
city was strictly forbidden by Roman law. The restriction was 
now removed and the Christians buried their dead within the 
city. Interest in the old cemeteries soon waned. 


Pope Damasus (366-384) made an effort to revive interest 
in the catacombs. He restored the tombs of the martyrs and set 
in them marble slabs on which were written verses giving useful 
information about these early heroes of the faith. But invading 
armies descended on Rome and these resting-places of the dead 
were not spared. To ensure safety the bodies of the martyrs had 
to be removed to churches in Rome. Cemeteries without the 
sacred relics of the martyrs had little importance for the average 
Roman, and as a result in the course of centuries the catacombs 
were almost completely forgotten. The entrances to them were 
blocked up and the passages through them became filled with 
rubbish. In the sixteenth century interest in them reawakened 
for a brief moment. Little more was done for them until, in the 
early part of the last century, Fr. Marchi, 8.J., worked hard and 
with success to restore something of their former glory. 


Fr. Marchi was getting old and the greater part of the work 
on which he had set his heart was still undone. In his declining 
years he gained the friendship of a young man who had the 
enthusiasm and the genius to carry to success his unfinished task. 
The man was John Baptist De Rossi. 


De Rossi was only twenty when he first took lessons from 
Fr. Marchi. The Jesuit master arranged to take his pupil to the 
catacombs. But De Rossi needed the permission of his father to 
do this. Such a permission was not easily granted. Little was 
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then known about the underground cemeteries and a crop of 
weird stories made them dreaded places. There were tales of 
people who entered them and never came out again.... At 
length, comforted with the thought that his guide was an 
experienced Jesuit priest, the young man’s father gave his con- 
sent to the expedition. 


Soon the pupil outstripped his master and had plans ready 
to rediscover the most important of the forgotten catacombs— 
the cemetery of Calixtus. But plans and confidence were not 
enough. It was a gigantic scheme and De Rossi needed a patron 
to carry it out. No less a patron than Pope Pius IX could ensure 
the success of his work. The sites he intended to excavate had 
to be purchased from their owners. He would request the Pope 
to buy them. 


The Pope received De Rossi in private audience. He 
listened carefully while the young man explained his plans and 
his need of help. The case seemed to have impressed him. But 
then came an anti-climax. When the audience ended the Pope 
politely dismissed De Rossi without even the hint of a promise. 
On the way out from the audience room De Rossi met Mgr. de 
Merode, a personal friend of his own and one who had influence 
with the Holy Father. Completely depressed, he told the 
Monsignor that he feared it was all over with his plan to secure 
the Pope’s consent to purchase the vineyard on the Appian Way 
in which he intended to begin his work. Mgr. de Merode went at 
once to the Holy Father but Pius IX, knowing the purpose of 
his visit, was the first to speak. ‘ I have,” he said with a smile, 
“sent De Rossi away like a whipped cat, but I’ll buy the vine- 
yard all the same.” The vineyard was purchased and De Rossi 
began his work. 


In due time all the promises the young archaeologist made 
in the audience room were redeemed. The Pope was invited to 
see the results. Before the tour of inspection the Pope arranged 
a lunch at the villa of the Knights of Malta on the Aventine. 
Several Cardinals, members of the diplomatic corps and De Rossi 
himself were invited. At lunch conversation naturally turned on 


archaeology. 


Modern archaeology was then in its infancy and had to live 
down a prejudice. In the eighteen fifties most people in Italy 
and France still thought of the archaeologist as the typical 
antiquarian scholar—the bookworm who never tired of pro- 
_ theories about ancient peoples, their art, their way of 

e. 

On set purpose to be overheard by De Rossi, the Pope, in 

that vein of humour which Italians call la piccola malignita, gave 
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his views on archaeologists. He protested that he had little trust 
in their opinions; they were all dreamers and poets with a genius 
for proposing fantastic theories beyond the understanding of 
common mortals. 


The idea of archaeology which the Pope had in mind was 
the very one De Rossi intended to break with completely. He 
was already convinced that the only archaeologist worthy of the 
name is the one who combines expert knowledge of past history 
with thorough experience of the ground which is the scene of 
his excavations. He had no time for the stay-at-home scholar of 
the old school. His aim was to combine critical historical 
research with the best field technique. ‘I have been obliged, 
he said later in life, “to make a very long route indeed, and to 
undertake the minute and immense analysis which had dis- 
couraged all who had gone before me. I have studied the 
inscriptions, the paintings, and the sculptures, not separately, 
not according to an arbitrary classification, but in their original 
positions, and considered in their relations to one another.” 


The man who had anticipated modern methods of arch- 
aeology listened patiently to the gibes of Pope Pius IX. After 
the lunch the Pope sent Mgr. de Merode to tell his friend not to 
feel hurt at his remarks, that he was only having a joke at his 
expense. ‘‘Oh, I understand well what he meant,” said De 
Rossi; “‘I could not say anything, of course, in the presence of so 
many distinguished guests; but we are now going to the cata- 
combs, and I’ll let the monuments speak; archaeology will be 
able to defend itself down there.” 


When they entered the catacombs, De Rossi took His 
Holiness first to the Crypt of the Popes and showed him the 
fragments of the Damasan inscription which he had roughly 
put together for the occasion. “ But is all this true,’’ said the 
Pope, “ can there be no mistake?” “ There can be no mistake 
whatever, Holy Father,’’ said De Rossi; “‘ we have also the 
burial inscriptions of the Popes who were buried here. If Your 
Holiness takes and puts these pieces of marble together you can 
read the names of your predecessors of the third century.” 
Pius IX looked at them in silence for a while, and then said: 
‘¢ And these are really the burial slabs of my predecessors of the 
third century?” It was De Rossi’s opportunity to return la 
piccola malignita. With a twinkle in his eye he said: “ But they 
are all dreams, Holy Father, they are all dreams!” The Pope 
smiled and replied: “‘ What a mischievous man you are, De 
Rossi ! ” 

The golden rule of modern archaeology is to let the spade of 
the excavator speak rather than the pen of the theorizer. De 
Rossi proved the value of that rule. He had produced results 
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and shown that archaeologists were not dreamers. At the 
Pope’s own expense a work was published which told the world 
the news of the great discoveries that marked the beginning of 
a new era in catacomb history. De Rossi dedicated the volume 
to the Pope in these words: Pio Nono, Pontifici Maximo, alteri 
Damaso (Pius IX, Supreme Pontiff, the new Damasus). Pius IX 
returned the compliment: “ If I am the second Damasus, it is 
because I have found my St. Jerome in you.”’ The words were 
splendidly suited to the occasion. St. Jerome was, of course, the 
friend and scholarly adviser of Pope Damasus but he had also 
written what still remains a classic description of a visit to the 


catacombs. 


De Rossi had won the confidence of the Pope and secured 
the permanent success of future work in the Roman catacombs. 
When he died in 1894 the remarkable claim was justly made 
that no other branch of Christian archaeology had been brought 
so completely within the domain of rigidly scientific examination. 
No other group of ancient Christian monuments was so exactly 
classified and their history and interpretation so perfectly 
established as those of the Roman catacombs. 


What was the secret of De. Rossi’s success as an archaeolo- 
gist ? Apart from many fortunate circumstances and his correct 
method of work it was in the first place an instinctive gift of 
induction, olfactus quidam, as one of his contemporaries called 
it. In the next place stress must be laid on his extraordinary 
gift for forming friendships and stimulating interest in Christian 
archaeology in every direction. From these friends in turn he 
gained much help for his work. 


Some of De Rossi’s friendships began early in life. When 
he was fourteen Cardinal Mai, Librarian of the Holy Roman 
church, found him copying Greek inscriptions in the inscription 
gallery of the Vatican and became deeply interested in the lad. 
This acquaintance ripened into a friendship which lasted until 
the Cardinal’s death. In 1847 began his correspondence as a 
scholar with the famous epigraphist, Bartholommeo Borghesi of 
San Marino. Shortly afterwards he formed a warm friendship 
with Dom Pitra of Solesmes, later Cardinal and Librarian of the 
Holy Roman Church. Among De Rossi’s. many other friends 
were Theodor Mommsen, Paul Allard, Louis Duchesne, Léopold 
Delisle, Edouard Le Blant, Franz Xavier Kraus and Johann 
Peter Kirsch. 


De Rossi handed on the torch of enthusiasm to a group of 
scholars who continued his work. Among these were Anton de 
Waal, Joseph Wilpert, Giuseppe Gatti, Mariano Armellini and 
Orazio Marucchi. In two large volumes entitled Roma Sotter- 
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his views on archaeologists. He protested that he had little trust 
in their opinions; they were all dreamers and poets with a genius 
for proposing fantastic theories beyond the understanding of 
common mortals. 


The idea of archaeology which the Pope had in mind was 
the very one De Rossi intended to break with completely. He 
was already convinced that the only archaeologist worthy of the 
name is the one who combines expert knowledge of past history 
with thorough experience of the ground which is the scene of 
his excavations. He had no time for the stay-at-home scholar of 
the old school. His aim was to combine critical historical 
research with the best field technique. ‘I have been obliged, 
he said later in life, ‘‘ to make a very long route indeed, and to 
undertake the minute and immense analysis which had dis- 
couraged all who had gone before me. I have studied the 
inscriptions, the paintings, and the sculptures, not separately, 
not according to an arbitrary classification, but in their original 
positions, and considered in their relations to one another.” 


The man who had anticipated modern methods of arch- 
aeology listened patiently to the gibes of Pope Pius IX. After 
the lunch the Pope sent Mgr. de Merode to tell his friend not to 
feel hurt at his remarks, that he was only having a joke at his 
expense. ‘‘Oh, I understand well what he meant,” said De 
Rossi; I could not say anything, of course, in the presence of so 
many distinguished guests; but we are now going to the cata- 
combs, and I’ll let the monuments speak; archaeology will be 
able to defend itself down there.” 


When they entered the catacombs, De Rossi took His 
Holiness first to the Crypt of the Popes and showed him the 
fragments of the Damasan inscription which he had roughly 
put together for the occasion. “ But is all this true,’ said the 
Pope, “ can there be no mistake?” ‘“ There can be no mistake 
whatever, Holy Father,’ said De Rossi; “‘ we have also the 
burial inscriptions of the Popes who were buried here. If Your 
Holiness takes and puts these pieces of marble together you can 
read the names of your predecessors of the third century.” 
Pius IX looked at them in silence for a while, and then said: 
‘¢ And these are really the burial slabs of my predecessors of the 
third century?” It was De Rossi’s opportunity to return la 
piccola malignita. With a twinkle in his eye he said: “ But they 
are all dreams, Holy Father, they are all dreams!” The Pope 
smiled and replied: ‘“‘ What a mischievous man you are, De 
Bossi ! ” 

The golden rule of modern archaeology is to let the spade of 
the excavator speak rather than the pen of the theorizer. De 
Rossi proved the value of that rule. He had produced results 
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and shown that archaeologists were not dreamers. At the 
Pope’s own expense a work was published which told the world 
the news of the great discoveries that marked the beginning of 
@ new era in catacomb history. De Rossi dedicated the volume 
to the Pope in these words: Pio Nono, Pontifici Maximo, alteri 
Damaso (Pius IX, Supreme Pontiff, the new Damasus). Pius IX 
returned the compliment: “ If I am the second Damasus, it is 
because I have found my St. Jerome in you.” The words were 
splendidly suited to the occasion. St. Jerome was, of course, the 
friend and scholarly adviser of Pope Damasus but he had also 
written what still remains a classic description of a visit to the 
catacombs. 


De Rossi had won the confidence of the Pope and secured 
the permanent success of future work in the Roman catacombs. 
When he died in 1894 the remarkable claim was justly made 
that no other branch of Christian archaeology had been brought 
so completely within the domain of rigidly scientific examination. 
No other group of ancient Christian monuments was so exactly 
classified and their history and interpretation so perfectly 
established as those of the Roman catacombs. 


What was the secret of De. Rossi’s success as an archaeolo- 
gist ? Apart from many fortunate circumstances and his correct 
method of work it was in the first place an instinctive gift of 
induction, olfactus quidam, as one of his contemporaries called 
it. In the next place stress must be laid on his extraordinary 
gift for forming friendships and stimulating interest in Christian 

archaeology in every direction. From these friends in turn he 
gained much help for his work. 


Some of De Rossi’s friendships began early in life. When 
he was fourteen Cardinal Mai, Librarian of the Holy Roman 
church, found him copying Greek inscriptions in the inscription 
gallery of the Vatican and became deeply interested in the lad. 
This acquaintance ripened into a friendship which lasted until 
the Cardinal’s death. In 1847 began his correspondence as a 
scholar with the famous epigraphist, Bartholommeo Borghesi of 
San Marino. Shortly afterwards he formed a warm friendship 
with Dom Pitra of Solesmes, later Cardinal and Librarian of the 
Holy Roman Church. Among De Rossi’s many other friends 
were Theodor Mommsen, Paul Allard, Louis Duchesne, Léopold 
Delisle, Edouard Le Blant, Franz Xavier Kraus and Johann 


Peter Kirsch. 


De Rossi handed on the torch of enthusiasm to a group of 
scholars who continued his work. Among these were Anton de 
Waal, Joseph Wilpert, Giuseppe Gatti, Mariano Armellini and 
Orazio Marucchi. In two large volumes entitled Roma Sotter- 
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ranea Rev. J. Spencer Northcote and Rev. W. R. Brownlow 
compiled for the English-speaking world a fund of valuable 
information from the works of De Rossi. These two volumes are 
still the best introduction to the study of the Roman catacombs 
in the English language. 


At the suggestion of Dr Rossi, in 1851, Pius IX founded the 
Commission of Sacred Archaeology to secure the permanent 
methodical direction of work in the catacombs. In 1925 Pope 
Pius XI established the Pontifical Institute of Christian Arch- 
aeology for the supreme direction and control of all branches of 
Christian archaeology. The Institute has the power to confer 
the degree of Doctor after a three years’ course of study. 


Thus the fruits of De Rossi’s pioneer work endure. In this 
centenary year it is but just to recall once more his claim to the 
title of Founder and Father of Modern Christian Archaeology. 


ROBERT CULHANE 


Redemptorist Monastery, 
Clonard, Belfast. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL* 


MARCEL BELVIANES 


HRISTMAS CAROLS were one of the most heart-warming, vital 
and best-beloved forms of a religion lovelier than dreams. 
Their musical quality, though sometimes exquisite, is open 

to discussion: we do not always know if they are the work of a 
learned priest or of a modest artisan; they are often sung to airs 
that were not made for them. But that in no way changes 
the place they occupy in the popular heart. “ A song-form that 
has blossomed so profusely and co continuously must correspond 
to an actual need ” (H. Ponlaille). 


To what need? That of having one’s God at home. And 
what a God! For every woman an Infant-God, a God Who to be 
kept warm claims everything that is maternal—love, kisses, 
lullabies, caresses, pure milk. For grown-ups He will be “ the 
brother ’’: He is that already for all little children. He has their 
smile, their dimple on the cheek, their chubby arms, their looks. 
He has eyes of human sight, ears of human hearing, His cries are 


*Translated from Sociologie de la Musique, pages 95-96, by the 
Rev. P. J. Doyle, Naas, and published with the kind permission of the 


pubishers, Editions Payot, Blvd. Saint Germain, Paris. 
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human. We know in advance His earthly destiny. He will be 
human even to the ultimate extreme of destitution—the Cross. 
But this miracle of patience, in virtue of which He will not be 
willing to work miracles in order to escape torture, does not 
prevent His infancy from being surrounded with marvels. He 
is the God from whom we can demand everything. He is so 
understanding. He is truly the God of the lowly. We find Him 
in the familiar church, we find Him again in the house, and we 
are never a nuisance to Him. He is part of those around the 
family-hearth. Before approaching to implore Him, we are 
His defender. He is so fragile, an infant, even God. He seems 
unaware of absolutely none of our absurdities, our oddities: we 
are at home with Him. He knows also the absurdities and 
oddities of our neighbour. He belongs to the parish, as to the 
world. He is of our life so brief, as He is of eternity. We can 
take him in our arms. That is what St. Francis of Assisi did on 
Christmas night. Pressing the Infant against his heart and 
rocking Him until dawn, the saint sang to Him. 


This God of Christmas opens up to us all dreams. He 
intervenes, He harkens. He is present when we fall, when we 
are going to be hurt, when suicide looms. He tells us that in 
life there is something other than life. He tells it to us, as the 
most dulcet voice that is in us, which is rather song. He is the 
pardon-child, the God of the family, of the corporation, of the 
trade. He dispenses invisible consolations, invisible tools, 
invisible powers: He is always within our reach. We crush to 
see Him passing, as on the passing of a king. What is His name ? 
A very tender name that mothers in the greatest transport of 
tenderness will give to the tiny one of their flesh. For many the 
Infant was called, is called Jesus, as for another woman her son 
is Marcel, Francis, John, James. 


In composing those Christmas carols the authors could 
first think of themselves. The infant-God belongs entirely to 
each of mankind. He is the God of the ass Trotte-Menu, of the 
ox MAachelent, of the poet who sings. We exalt His glory, and 
also tell how sweet and precious a darling He is. His angels, 
His stars, His universe, He can reach with His little foot, and 
play with. And no voice but has a right to participate in the 
chorus of adoration and gladness soaring up to Him. All 
instruments will be there: the sheperd’s pipe, the bagpipes, 
drum and trumpet. The angel, the larks, the blessed, the nightin- 
gales, the Magi, the shepherds, old housewives, children, springs, 
forests, the crickets, all together pell-mell will cry aloud their 
happiness, their love, their gratitude. The immense chorus will 
swell forth at the same time from the stars and from the furrows, 
detonating through mountains, valleys and the heavens its 
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joyous clamour. And such will be the strength of faith that 
throughout ages millions of unfortunates will steadfastly bear the 
burden of their sufferings, because the star of Christmas will 
save them from shipwreck of every kind. 


No music at any time has accompanied more numerous 
concerts of souls. Others will determine the value of these carols, 
Others have sought their sources. Let us say simply that, when 
they are sung to familiar airs, we are merely clothing them with 
music we love. And have we not the right, in order to clothe a 
little child we adore, to choose from his big press garments that 
are very becoming and very pretty, which we had tenderly 
stored there ? And we find the tiny one, if not lovelier still, at 
ne more “one’s own,”’ when once again attired in this cherished 

ery. 

Many carols, as H. Bachelin has: happily written, were 
veritable tableaux vivants. Tableaux of family life, that bring 
heaven into the fields, the town, the farm, the chimney-corner. 
These songs, diverse as they are, were everywhere in their place, 
and could be sung on one’s knees before the Virgin, or with a 
glass in one’s hand in the comfortable warm room. I should like 
to find an expression which would show without too much 
inexactitude what a God was the Infant of the carol for unsophis- 
ticated humanity. And here is one which, I think, can almost 
convey how this humanity saw Him, and why it was that He 
corresponded to “ the actual need” it had of Him—He was a 
God of the Little People! © 

MARCEL BELVIANES 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
HUMILITY 


Our Lord’s praise of the Baptist (gosp. last Sun.) and the 
regard in which the people held him . . . all show the Baptist’s 
greatness. Yet John himself says (today’s gosp.) that he is a 
mere voice. John is a perfect example of humility. 

Humility is not weakness or softness. (The man who opposed 

Herod . . . was no “ reed”). Nor does it 
THE Basis mean denying the existence of, much less 
OF HUMILITY neglecting, whatever gifts natural or super- 
natural one may have. 


| 
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(i) Humility begins by recognizing the fundamental truth that 
whatever good we may have comes from God (I.Cor.4:7). 
Nothing, not even the dust to which we shall return, is our very 
own; absolutely nothing—except sin. 

(ii) The more saintly a person is, the more will he be conscious 
of his failings and of how far he falls short of what he should be. 
(Cf. It is the truly learned who realize the limits of their know- 
ledge). 
wy This sobering knowledge will incline a person to under- 
estimate rather than overestimate his merits; and so he will be 
less likely to fancy that he is what he is not. But indeed the 
humble person will not bother considering what his merits are. 


Out of this proper estimate of our worth will follow: 
, (1) Prayer. E.g. adoration, acknowledging 
THE our dependence on God. And asking; for 
CONSEQUENCES the more we realize how helpless we are of 
ourselves, the more readily shall we turn to 
God for help. Also thanks; for... 
(2) Peace of mind. Pride is always meeting with a fall. 
Because it rests on something unreal. Whereas humility, being 
based on truth which is bed-rock (L. humus: the ground), cannot 
fall. Yet the humble man has abundant confidence—in God. 
“T can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me ”’ (Phil.4:13). 
(3) Patience. We shall more willingly accept trials from God, 
and rebuffs from our neighbour, if we do not think too highly of 
what is due to us. (See Job 1:21). 
(4) Being Pleasing to God. Even amongst ourselves a~ 
“ modest ” person is liked. Not having too high an opinion of 
himself, he is more charitable in regard to others. He is less 
hard to please, and does not mind being a bit in the background. 
He “ knows his place.” Conversely, people are put off by the 
forward, conceited, or “ superior ’’ person. Similarly the humble 
rson is pleasing to God; for he knows his weakness, his faults, 
is need to submit, his “‘ place.” 
But we are not left merely supposing that in God’s sight, as in 
ours, the humble person is pleasing. God 
Gop’s APPROVAL has madeit clear. 
or It - J. It is the humble that He has chosen for 
special favours. ‘‘ The weak things of the 
world hath God chosen that He may confound the strong” 
(I. Cor.1:27; and see Matt.11:25, I. Pet.5:5). Examples: Our 
Lady, St. Joseph, the shepherds . . . the apostles. And in our 
our day, e.g. St. Bernadette, the Curé of Ars. All the saints, 
whatever their station in life, were humble. 
II. Christ in His teaching expressly says: “ He that is the 
esser among you all, he is the greater (L.9:48). “ Sit not down 
n the first place ” (gosp.16 Pent.), 


: 
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III. Christ’s own example: His birth, the obscurity of Nazareth, 
the innumerable humiliations of His life. Consider His washing 
the feet of the apostles. ‘‘ Learn of me because ”—what in 
particular is Jesus going to mention ?—‘ because I am meek 
and humble of heart.”” And note what follows: ‘“ and you shall 
find rest to your souls ” (Matt.11:29). 

Yet humility is not easy to acquire. It may mean going dead 

against our whole nature. 
How To I. It will help if we consider how silly pride 
ACQUIRE is: being conceited about what is given us 
and (likely enough) blind to the only thing 
that is really our own—our sins. 

II. Theory is not enough. Spiritual writers tell us that we 
must practise humility. E.g. by not praising or talking too much 
about ourselves, by not resenting it when people correct us or 
just take us for what we are really worth. 

III. Pray for it. Because it is difficult and yet so necessary, 
God will assuredly give us that grace if we ask it. Holy Com- 
munion (and especially at the Christmas season) is a particularly 
fitting time, when we realize how “ being rich He became poor 
for your sakes; that through His poverty you might be rich” 
(II.Cor.8:9). 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
REPENTANCE 


“ He came preaching . . . the baptism of penance .. . sins.” 


The word “ penance” has different meanings. There is the 
sacrament of Penance or Confession. 
PENANCE i.e. “Penance”? also means an act done as 
REPENTANCE satisfaction or reparation for sin, eg. 
fasting. That is the purpose of the penance 
one gets in Confession. The word “ penance ”’ has still another 
meaning, one which underlies all its meanings, namely, repen- 
tance or sorrow for sin. It was penance in that sense which 
John the Baptist preached. (The “ baptism ”’ in the R. Jordan 
was the outward expression of that sorrow for sin. Neither the 
sacrament of Confession nor the sacrament of Baptism had been 
instituted at that time.) 

Repentance means more than just giving up sin; because that 
could be done for some merely natural reason. It means turning 
away from sin to God, with regret. for having offended God and a 
resolution not to offend Him again. A person in that state of 
mind will naturally want to go to Confession; and when he 
realizes how shameful and ungrateful it is to offend God he will 
feel a desire to make some reparation for his sins. 
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It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
repentance for sin. If a person is in the 
Its state of mortal sin, his whole eternity will 
IMPORTANCE depend on whether or not he repents. That 
is why Scripture contains so many warnings 
to the sinner. The prophets and John the Baptist preached it 
without ceasing. Then the Redeemer Himself came and “ began 
to preach and to say: ‘ Do penance’ ” (Matt.4:17). ‘ Unless you 
shall do penance you shall all likewise perish’? (L.13:3). Our 
Lord’s last instruction to the apostles was “‘ that penance and 
the remission of sins should be preached in His name ”’ (L.24:47). 
Hence in St Peter’s first sermon: “ Do penance’ (A.2:38). 
Hence sermons and missions from that day to this, exhorting 
people to repent of their sins. 

Now when a person does repent God is always ready to 

welcome him. We are told that again and 
Gop ALWAYS again in Scripture. “‘ Let him return to the 
MERCIFUL Lord and He will have mercy on him” 

(Is.55:7). “‘Turn ye to me... and I will 
turn to you ” (Zac.1:3). Parables like the saving of the lost sheep 
and the prodigal son mean: “ That is what God does.”? No one 
therefore should think that his case is hopeless. ‘‘ They that are 
in health need not a physician but they that are ill . . . sinners ” 
(Matt.9:12-13). What is more: ‘ There shall be joy in heaven 
upon one sinner that doth penance... .” (3 Pent.). The only 
unforgivable sin is not wanting forgiveness. 

But notice that these promises of forgiveness presuppose that 
. the sinner is seeking forgiveness. They do 
LE. TO THE not give any guarantee that if a person 
PENITENT keeps on sinning God will sometime later 

forgive him. “ Jf the wicked do penance 
... living he shall live ’ (Ezec.18:21), ‘* Unless you do penance 
... (L.13:3). Hence: 

(a) A person who keeps on sinning on the presumption that 
because God is good He will one day forgive him, is just trying 
= rons the best of two worlds. But “‘ God is not mocked ” 
(Gal.6:7). 

(6) The sinner cannot assume that he will change his attitude 
on his deathbed. For one thing he may be the only person that 
does not know that it is his deathbed. And even if he did know, 
he would not necessarily turn to God. Few people at the very 
end fear death. Nature lets us down light. That is the danger. 
Besides, even where there is a good will, the illness itself will 
‘make prayer far more difficult than it is now. Now, therefore, 
is the time to prepare. 

(c) Others say: “ Yes, but not today ’—like postponing the 
answering of a letter. But if repentance is hard now it will be 
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no easier when habits of sin have become even more deep-rooted. 
Meantime the risk is obvious. A prudent man will insure valuable 
property. What is more valuable than one’s soul ? 


Although God will only forgive if we seek forgiveness that 
does not mean that God merely waits to see. 
How REPENTANCE No; 
Is MADE (i) He Himself will give the sinner the first 
prompting to turn to Him. (Phil.2:13). He 
stirs the conscience with some impulse of love or fear. 
(ii) That grace the sinner must respond to—if only with a 
sincere: ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
(iii) Out of God’s grace and our own response repentance 
comes. 
APPEAL. It would be a poor way to celebrate Christ’s coming 
if we were to neglect the grace He came to bring. ‘‘ Today if you 
shall hear His voice harden not your hearts ’’ (Heb.4:7). 


CHRISTMAS 
WHAT THE INCARNATION MEANS 


However often we read today’s gospel and celebrate this happy 
feast the joy of it never grows less. The shepherds, the angels, 
and the message never cease to be for us “ tidings of great joy.” 

What does * God became man” mean ? It cannot mean that 

God was in any way changed, or His 
Gop Took majesty in any way diminished. No, it 
HuMAN NATURE means that God, without losing anything 

of His own nature, took in addition man’s 
nature. By the nature of a thing is meant what it is, and how it 
acts or lives. Men, birds, angels, have and live according to their 
different natures. God’s nature is totally different from that of 
any other being. Now, at the Incarnation, God the Son, a pure 
spirit with divine (i.e. God’s) nature took a human body and a 
soul; and so began to live according to our nature. 

Consequently Jesus had two natures, each complete and not 

mixed with the other. Illustrations (neces- 
HENCE: GoD sarily feeble): A fruit-tree to which a 
AND MAN . second kind of fruit is grafted, the one tree 

having henceforth two different kinds of 
fruit. Or: We ourselves can at will act as bodies (walk) or as 
spirits (think). Only by keeping in mind that Jesus was com- 
pletely God and also completely man can we understand: how 
He eternally existed (as God) yet was born (as man); knew all 
things yet “‘ advanced in wisdom and knowledge ”’; had “ legions 
of angels’? at His command (Matt.26:53) and yet was subject 
to Mary and Joseph; how “ all things were made by Him ”’ yet 
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“there was no room ”’ for Him in the inn; how the manger was 
both the cot of a child and the tabernacle of God. 

(1) Was real. The body and soul of Jesus were as truly and 

as really human as yours or mine. To think 

CHRIST’S otherwise, or to imagine that His human 

HUMANITY nature was in effect swallowed up by the 

divine, would be to forget the whole purpose 

of God’s coming on earth, which was: to live our life, to be one of 


us. 

(2) And perfect. Christ’s human nature only differed from 
ours in being perfect. His human nature was in fact God’s 
greatest creation. That may answer a difficulty: “‘ Would it not 
have been more fitting if God had come in great human splen- 
dour?” (Miracles did attend His coming) [See I.L. III Noct. 
2¥Feb.]. But what would the trappings of merely worldly display 
be in God’s sight; or compared with the perfection of the human 
nature He took? Even amongst ourselves we recognize that 
what one is... . is more important than what one has. 

(3) We should not regard Jesus’ life as being, for the most part, 
unhappy. He had hardships and trials, not to speak of His 
passion. But also the supreme happiness that comes from the 
clear vision of God, from virtue and sanctity, from a happy 
home where He had the companionship of His perfect, loving, 
and lovable mother and St. Joseph. 

(i) The hand of a saint is worthy of veneration because of the 

person to whom it belongs. Christ’s (own) 
THE INCARNATION human nature has infinite dignity because 
Honours Us it belongs to a divine Person. Human 

nature in general shares in that dignity, 
because it was taken, was “ lived,’ by God. Angels can look 
down on us and say: ‘ This is the race in which Christ was born.” 
They themselves have not had that honour. [Quote epist. 3rd 
Mass]. The Incarnation leaves no room for pessimism about the © 
human race. 

(ii) We are now in a sense brothers of Jesus. Cf. “ my 
brethren ’’ (J.20:17) and “ our Father.”” [Quote Heb.2:11]. It is 
literally true to say that we are all, even. though in an extremely 
distant way, related to Jesus by blood. 

Yet greatest of all is the personal and unique honour the 

Incarnation has conferred on Jesus’ mother. 
STILL Mork It would not be correct to say that Mary 
His MoTHER was the mother of Jesus as man only, and 

not as God. For there is only one person in 
Jesus—a divine Person, who took human nature. And so she 
who became the mother of that Person is the mother of God 
(see Matt.1:23). (Do not confuse: the Immaculate Conception, 
the Divine Motherhood, and the Virgin Birth.) 
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We can only understand the privileges of Mary by remembering 
the divine nature of her Child. We can only understand Jesus 
by remembering that He had human as well as divine nature, 
We cannot think of the infant Jesus without feeling how blessed 
was the womb that bore Him. We cannot honour Mary unless 
— Him whom she loved as her child and adored as her 

od. 


SUNDAY IN OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
THE OLD AND THE NEW LAW 


We always understand a thing or an event better if we know 

its origin or ‘‘ what went before.” This is 

THE OLD Law specially true of Christianity. For Chris- 
PROMISED tianity, the New Law, not only followed, 

but is the fulfilment of, the Old Law. The 
books of the Old Testament have one underlying message: a 
Redeemer, the Messiah or Christ, would come. Jesus was that 
Redeemer. He Himself declared that He had come “ not to 
destroy but to fulfil ” the Old Law (Matt.5:17), i.e. to bring it to 
its completion. ‘‘ This day is fulfilled this scripture.’ [Describe 
the scene L.4:12]. The Old Law, then, looked forward to, the 
New Law followed from, Christ’s birth. Christ is therefore at the 
very centre, as His birth is the landmark, of all history. 

Consider the stages leading to this “ fullness of time.” 

(1) The Promise was first given on the day 
THE STAGES when Adam fell (Gen.3:15). 

(2) The Chosen People were to be the 
descendants of Abraham (c.2000 B.C.). Moreover, through them 
would “ all the nations of the earth be blessed ” (Gen.22:18). 

(3) The (Old) Law was later given through Moses (c.1500 B.C.). 
Besides laws to be observed, there was a convenant, or pact, 
between God and the people. The people promised to keep the 
laws and God promised, if they were faithful, to be their saviour 
(Exod.19:5, 24:7). 

(4) The Promise meantime was becoming more detailed. The 
Redeemer would be of the tribe of Juda; and of the house of 
David. Hence: “ Son of David” (e.g. gosp. Quinquag.). He 
would be born in “ Bethlehem of Juda” (gosp. Epiph.). Of a 
virgin, according to the prophet Isaias ¢.700 B.C. (Is.7:14). The 
gentiles would share in the redemption (epist. 2 Adv.). Even 
amongst pagans there was an expectation of a golden age to 
come. (This partly accounts for the coming of the Magi.) 

(5) The Fulfilment. Finally “‘ when the fullness of time... 
Son.” Through Him a new Covenant or Testament or Law 
between God and man was made. 
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Why, it may be asked, did so many of the Jews reject the 
Redeemer when He did come? Well, prophecy is always clearer 
after the event. But at that time many had convinced them- 
selves that the promised Redeemer would be someone who 
would make the Jews rulers over all the nations. Jesus fled 
from those who sought to make Him king (4 Lent.) But our 
Lord’s greatest enemies were the Pharisees and those who were 
influenced by them. They placed such blind reliance on the 
letter of the Law and on the outer observance of it that when 
Jesus opposed their teaching they regarded Him as an enemy 
to be destroyed. 

St Paul often contrasts the two Laws as: 

(1) Wages versus gift. The rewards of the 
THE OLD AND Old Law came to be regarded as a wage to 
THE NEw LAW be earned by ‘“ works.” The favours of 

the New Law are a sheer gift. ‘“‘ Grace ” 
is “ gratis.” 

(2) Death versus life. The regulations and ceremonies that 
became attached to the Old Law were almost impossible to 
observe. In practice, that only caused sins to be multiplied, and 
so the law became a “ ministration of death ”’ (12 Pent.). The 
New Law gives forgiveness of sin and spiritual life (see the very 
striking sentence in Col. 2:14). 

(3) Child heir versus the son who has attained to his inherit- 
ance. The Jews looked forward to the inheritance; we are like 
heirs who have come of age. 

We should therefore: 

(a) Thank God that after the Fall the 
THANKS Promise was made. No such promise or 

second chance was given to the fallen 
angels. 

(b) Thank God, like Simeon and Anna, that we have seen the 
Redemption, that we have been born into the inheritance. For 
many generations have desired to see . . . and to hear the things 
that we hear (e.g. the words of absolution) and have not heard 
them (see 12 Pent.). 

(c) Thank Mary for her share in the accomplishment of our 
redemption. We know how it meant suffering to her like the 
piercing of a sword. 

RESOLUTION. But the mere hearing of the good news of the 
gospel is not enough; nor will its graces benefit us if we do not 
avail ourselves of them. Ever since our Lord’s day there have 
been those that are ‘‘ with ’’ and those that are “‘ against ’? Him. 
Indeed to be offered the graces Jesus came to earn and to reject 
those graces, would make our plight worse than ever. “ If I had 
not come and spoken to them, they would not have sin, but now 
they have no excuse for their sin ” (J.15:22). That is the sense 
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in which “ this Child is set for the fall and for the resurrection 
of many ” (gosp.). 


THE EPIPHANY 
THE MEANING OF THE FEAST 


At Christmas it is natural that we should think mostly of 
Christ’s human nature. But gradually 
CuRISsT’s DIVINITY Jesus allowed His divine nature to appear. 
MANIFESTED Among the first signs indicating or showing 
(Gr. epiphaneia) that Jesus was more than 

a@ mere man were: 

(i) The coming of the Magi, miraculously guided by a star. 
(The word Magi means Persian learned men or priests). 

i) Jesus’ first miracle at Cana where He “ manifested His 
glory. 

(iii) His baptism in the R. Jordan when a voice from heaven 
proclaimed: “‘ This is my beloved Son ” (Matt.3:17). (Jesus did 
not need the “ baptism of penance’ but He wanted to show 
His approval of John’s mission and baptism.) 

All these three events are commemorated in the liturgy: the 
coming of the Magi, today; the baptism, on the octave of today’s 
feast; Cana, on the Sunday after the octave. 

(a) The coming of the Magi was an evidence of Christ’s divine 

nature because the guidance of the star was 
By THE MAGI clearly miraculous, and so was their inspira- 
tion to follow it. 

(b) The Magi acknowledged the divine nature of the Christ- 
child by worshipping Him and offering Him gifts. Myrrh and 
incense were used for various purposes. These typical products 
of their country were comparatively rare and therefore precious. 

(1) There is a special significance in the fact that the Magi 

were from a far country, Persia or Arabia. 
THEIR SPECIAL There had been many prophecies (today’s 
SIGNIFICANCE epistle gives one) that other people as well 

as the Jews would be redeemed; and that 
the darkness of unbelief which covered the earth would be lifted. 
That has since been fulfilled in the Church, the new Jerusalem. 
The light of the faith has come to the multitude of her sons and 
daughters. Now the Magi were the first outside the Jewish nation 
on whom that light shone. 

(2) And there is a special reason why we should make much 
of the visit of the Magi. For we are of the “ gentiles ” i.e. of the 
peoples who were heathen outsiders. The shepherds, we might 
say, were representatives of the Jews; our first representatives 
were the Magi. 

By this feast then we honour Jesus as Lord of all things and 
Redeemer of all men. This feast is one of the very greatest of 
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the year, ranking next to Easter and Pentecost. Like those two 
feasts it is used in reckoning the Sundays of the year. 

The Magi give us an example of: 

(a) Faith. Compare their faith with that 
Toe MAGI of the Jews. The Jews had prophecies 
Our EXAMPLE (almost in detail, as today’s gospel shows) 

to tell them about the Redeemer. But 
when He came and even had worked signs and wonders for them, 
for the most part they received Him not. The Wise Men, as far 
as we know, got only one sign, the star or comet. And it evidently 
for a time disappeared. And when they reached Jerusalem the 
city was not rejoicing but ‘ troubled.” Then they found them- 
selves being directed from Herod’s court to a neighbouring village. 
The place “‘ where the Child was ’’ proved to be a very humble 
place indeed. In all this account there is not a word to indicate 
doubt or hesitancy on their part. 

We have faith. But we often need that lively, confident faith 
which does not waver when things go awry or when we do not 
see all the reasons for what the Church lays down. St Paul 
declares his admiration for Abraham who “ showed faith when 
he left his home, obediently, for the country which was to be his 
inheritance; left it without knowing where his journey would 
tak him ” (Heb. 11:8 Knox). Just like the Magi! 

(:) Perseverance. The journey of the Magi necessitated sac- 
rifice and hardship. It took at least several months of fatigue 
and monotony. Their journey may be an inspiration for us when 
we find the daily routine of life trying or boring, or when we have 
spells in which even ordinary prayer is difficult. 

(c) Offering. The Magi offered their gifts to God, and the value 
of these gifts lay in what they represented: adoration, faith, 
love, and their labours. We can offer the same—in our own way. 

(d) The reward. After their disappointments in Jerusalem but 
before they had yet reached their destination the Magi again 
saw the star and “‘ rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” So with us. 
Even while still journeying through life we have the incom- 
parable joy of guidance from heaven. And at the journey’s end, 
if we have the perseverance of the Magi, we shall find what they 
found—the same Jesus, “ with Mary His mother.” 


THE CIRCUMCISION 
OCCASIONS OF SIN 


Today is a suitable occasion for making a general review of 
conscience and asking ourselves: How have 


REVIEW OF I fared since this day last year? Suitable 


CoNSCIENCE because: 
(i) This feast happens to be on New Year’s 
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(ii) Most good Catholics have been to the sacraments during 
the last few days and presumably are facing the new year with 
some good resolution. 

Such a review should mean asking, not only what sins have 
I been committing most, but—almost more important—Why ? 
For every sin has a cause, and that cause, as far as we can, we 
must avoid. (Cf. diagnosis of a bodily ailment. No ailment is as 
great as ailment of the soul.) 


The chief cause of sin is an evil inclination within ourselves. 

But that inclination is often stimulated 

OccCASIONS from without. If a person therefore has a 

oF SIN tendency towards a certain sin, it is only 

common sense to try to avoid any circum- 

stances that provoke or encourage that tendency. (Ex. a man 

who finds that he is particularly liable to colds occasioned by 
draughts, will take care to avoid draughts.) 

An inducement to sin which comes from outside ourselves, is 
called an occasion of sin. It may be, e.g. a place, a person, a book 
or some kind of recreation. A few explanations may help to 
show what kinds of occasions there are and how they should be 
dealt with. 

(1) An occasion which would be very likely to lead one person 
to commit sin might have little or no inducement to sin for 
another person. Examples would be: gambling, dances, in- 
toxicating drink. 

(2) If an occasion is such that by going into it a person puts 
himself in great danger of sin, that occasion is said to be for him 
proximate i.e. ** close” or “ near to.” 

(3) An occasion of sin which can easily be avoided is called 
free. If it cannot be avoided, or only with the greatest difficulty, 
it is called necessary. 

A. If an occasion of mortal sin is proximate and also free, one 

would be gravely bound to avoid it. The 
How To DEAL reason is obvious. One cannot really want 
WITH THEM God’s friendship and at the same time want 

to do what will very likely lead to destroy- 
ing that friendship. Nor can a person in confession really intend 
to avoid mortal sin unless he intends to avoid, when he can, those 
occasions in which that sin is very likely to be committed. And 
no one should think that he will “ this once ’’ overcome tempta- 
tion if experience has shown that in such occasions all good 
resolutions are forgotten. “He that loveth danger .. .” 
(Ecclus.3:27). 

NoTE ON READING. (1) Books written expressly to attack the 
faith or good morals (e.g. books advocating birth-control) may 
not be read without special permission. 

(2) If you find (without being scrupulous) that any book or 
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paper which you are reading is to you a source of sin, you should 
not continue reading it. The constant reading of newspapers 
that publish articles conflicting with Catholie teaching could 
well be a danger to faith or morals and therefore gravely sinful. 

B. An occasion that is continually leading to sin and yet can 
hardly be avoided, causes great practical difficulty. One so 
placed is under a grave obligation to: 

(a) Keep looking for a chance to get away from the occasion; 
e.g. by a change of employment, residence, etc. 

(b) Lessen the danger as much as possible by strengthening 
one’s ability to overcome it. This is done by frequent prayer, 
frequent Confession and Communion, and by taking whatever 
other safeguards the circumstances will permit. Parties engaged 
' to be married, e.g., need these special helps. If sin continues to 
be committed, great sacrifices may have to be made. “If thy 
eye...” (Mk.9:46). 

RESOLUTION. If, then, your review of the last year reveals 
something that is to you an occasion of sin, it is certain that God 
wants you to give that up. 

(1) If you make a generous sacrifice for God, He will help you 
to overcome your difficulty. 

(2) If you remember God’s presence, it will help to deter you 
from deliberately going into an occasion of grave sin. 

(3) Even if you break a good resolution do not let that be the 
end of the matter. If it was worth making once, it is worth 
renewing. Make it again in God’s name. And pray. 


St. Eunan’s College JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 


Letterkenny 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 
Having read with deep apprec- 
iation the symposium in the 
Furrow on our Religious Mon- 
uments, may I draw attention to 
a slight slip in Father Sean 
Corkery’s inspiring contribution. 
Father Corkery expresses the 
opinion that ‘‘ What we really 


need is an Irish Baedeker.’”” In 
this connection may I point out 
that, with a wealth and accuracy 
of detail far greater than the most 
exacting ‘‘ tourist ” or ‘‘ visitor ” 
might expect to find within the 


compass of a guide book, L. 
Russell Muirhead furnishes us, 
in his Ireland (Blue Guide Series) 
with a description of every well 
known archaeological site and 
religious monument in the country. 
The lesser known get their pro- 
portionate share of attention and 
one has, I fancy, yet to find a 
guide book which, as the Blue 
Guide does, takes one to such 
practically unknown shrines as, 
for example, Saint Manachan’s in 
the tiny wayside church in Boher, 
County Offaly. 
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Being aware of the fact that, 
but for Baedeker’s deliberate 
ignoring of Ireland, the Blue 
Guide might never have been 
compiled and, having personal 
knowledge of Mr. Russell Muir- 
head’s untiring devotion to the 
study of our ancient historic and 
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religious monuments, I am jp. 

spired in the interest of fair 

play to seek the favour of 

publication of this note. 

Yours very faithfully, 

May Davis 

3 Cullenswood Gardena, 

Rathmines, Dublin. 
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The Pillar of Fire. Karl Stern. 
London: Michael Joseph. 1951. 
276 Pp. Price 15/-. 


‘“*By some mysterious twist of 


fate the Jews are the only people 
which cannot remain a people and 
be Christians at the same time.”’ 
In these words (p. 171) this Jewish 
convert points to the deep roots 
of the difficulty which prevents 
the Jew from becoming a Christian. 
Conversion, in the case of the 
Jew, cuts into the deepest attit- 
udes and rituals of life ; it touches 
the things that are beyond quest- 
ion. ‘‘ In all those Jews whom I 
saw approaching the Church and 
remaining with one foot on the 
threshold there is, besides a 
thousand natural obstacles, be- 
sides the fear of cowardly betrayal, 
besides the anxiety of isolation, 
something esle; there is a seem- 
ingly invincible horror, something 
which reaches deep down beneath 
the social and biological strata of 
the personality, something that 
seems to arrest the pulse... 
a panic of death and dissolution ” 
(p. 172). The Jew, more than any 
other, must die in order to be 
born again. 

This ‘‘invincible horror” is 
rationalised in various intellectual 
difficulties. The most common one 


—you will find it posed by every 
orthodox Jew—affirms that the 
Messiah has not arrived because 
the Messianic age of peace and 
happiness, foretold by the prophets 
has not arrived. The author's 
reply to this difficulty is inter 
esting and profound (see p. 175). 

The Pillar of Fire is the 
story of the arduous voyage from 
Jerusalem to Rome. As happens 
frequently, a chance remark 
pointed the way. During a 
discussion on the Messianic chap- 
ters of Isaiah, the teacher said: 
*“You know, occasionally, when 
you contemplate these two thous- 
and years of Galuth (dispersion) 
without any remote hope of 
return, you are almost inclined 
to wonder whether Jesus was not 
the Messiah after all’’ (p. 159). 
The teacher discarded the idea as 
silly, but the pupil decided to 
investigate it seriously. Further 
light came from the celebrated 
Advent sermon of Cardinal Faul- 
haber on ‘ Jewry and Christ- 
ianity.”’ ‘‘ And now, not long 


after the beginning of my journey, 
I was facing the eternal question: 
And whom do you say that I am?” 
In the subsequent journey towards 
the fullness of the faith, people 
as diverse as Martin Buber, 
Jacques Maritain, Dorothy Day 
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and Father Couturier played a 


But the journey was not accom- 
plished in a series of intellectual 
flights, for a man must go towards 
the light as a pilgrim and on foot, 
and what helps him most of all is 
the sight of other pilgrims, who 
are apostles as well, carrying 
neither staff nor scrip nor money 
in their purse. And so, when it 
comes to the final summing up, 
the author finds that he has been 
most deeply and constantly in- 
fluenced by the example of two 
serving maids of his youth, who 
went to Mass and Communion 
every day. 

Superficially, this story of con- 
version is, like so many others of 
the same kind, the story of a 
number of personal encounters 
with those of the household of the 
faith. Only superficially, however. 
For, as in all the great histories of 
conversion, we are conscious 
throughout of a deeper encounter 
in relation to which all else is but 
accidental and instrumental—the 
encounter of the human spirit 
with the truth which fulfils it— 
the Summa Veritas of St. Aug- 
ustine, eternal and unchanging, the 
Sun of the spirit, giving warmth 
and light. The mind that is open 
to this truth will respond to it 
even in its broken images, as St. 
Augustine found it in Plotinus, 
or Francis Thompson in the eyes 
of children. And so it was to the 
truth within the Old Dispensation 
that Karl Stern first responded. 
“Thus I went back to the Ortho- 
dox Synagogue. I argued that if 


anyone was in possession of the 
crystal of truth, no matter how 
deeply buried in accidental super- 
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structures, it must be these people 
who had been huddling round 
something for several thousand 
years and through all weathers 
(p. 150)... Those were wonderful 
days. I was like a man who had 
been living for a long time on 
tinned foods who suddenly gets 
home-made bread and vegetables 
freshly picked in the garden. If 
there was in the midst of this 
mad and tumbling world, Life and 
Truth—this was it. I knew that 
with all the fibres of my heart ” 
(p. 152). This first encounter with 
Life and Truth showed the way 
to the source— to the Light that 
is the Life of men. For the Light 
enlightens every man, but every 
man is free to choose Light or 
Darkness, and it is this choice and 
this encounter of Spirit and 
Truth that alone gives sense to 
creation. 

In becoming a Christian, Karl 
Stern had to rise above the 
limitations of his generation as 
well as the limitations of his race, 
and one of the best things in the 
book is the portrait of this gener- 
ation, the ‘gilded youth” of 
Central Europe in the Thirties 
with its stuffy intellectualism, its 
idolatry of science, its rejection 
of Christianity and of the past, its 
strange mixture of sincerity and 
bad faith—the generation which 
fell victim to Nazism and Com- 
munism. (You meet them still 
with their little stock of gibes 
against the faith and their patch- 
work philosophy—God grant that 
they may not grow up amongst 
us). 

All in all, and despite a certain 
heaviness of style, The Pillar of 
Fire is a rich and vital book full 


art. : 
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of the most satisfying kind of 
spiritual nourishment. Nobody 
who is interested in practical 
apologetics should miss the last 
section, entitled ‘‘ Letter to My 
Brother,” in which the author gives 
an outline of the reasoning and 
motives which led him to the fold 
of Peter. And for those of us who 
have grown accustomed to the 
beauty of the House of God it is 
good to admire its splendours 
through the eyes of one who has 
come home to his inheritance 
after a long and terrible voyage. 
DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE. 


The High Green Hill. Gerald 
Vann, O.P. London: Collins. 
172 Pp. 7/6 net. 
Some of the climbing up Father 
Vann’s hill is by unnecessary by- 
paths, but it is worth while to 
gain the summit. This is another 
collection of spiritual talks, in 
which there is much psychology 
and innumerable arresting applica- 
tions of spiritual principles, but 
with very little interrelation or 
unity of effect. There is somewhat 
of a spate of them at present, and 
one is alternately delighted by 
their fresh, readable treatment and 
irritated by the fragmentary im- 
pression left at the end of it all. 
These talks are given in such 
disparate contexts as the religious 
profession of a nun and the B.B.C. 
Third Programme. Hence their 
very brilliancy in their own setting 
results in unevenness and sudden 
changes of tone when put together. 
Yet it must be admitted (with 
the dust-cover) that there is a 
unity of atmosphere, the atmos- 
phere of a personality, Fr. Vann’s. 
His highly personal approach to 
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the spiritual life is that of the 
mystics, a living approach. “It is 
not enough to learn about God, 
we have to learn God, to experience 
God.” But Fr. Vann has also 
expcrienced man—in life, and very 
obviously in books. He has his 
finger on the modern man’s idea of 
life. He wishes to cure that “sense 
of sin without God’’; but neither 
will he be satisfied with ‘‘a sense of 
God without a sense of sin.” 
Charity, love of God, is not just 
almsgiving, “‘ it is a radical change 
in one’s being.”” Fr. Vann sees our 
personal struggles in the light 
of the world struggle of good and 
evil. In his universal, all-embracing 
view of this life and the next, he, 
like Fr. Zeller, is something of a 
monkish Whitman. His great love 
of life has, too, something of 
idiosyncrasy, like Whitman’s. His 
pet comparison with the spiritual 
life is the intuition and creation of 
art; and ‘‘the mystery and wonder 
that lie at the heart of all created 
things.’’ Perhaps his tone is some- 
what anthropomorphic, but he 
begins from the man’s side, from 
the sinner’s side, because, for him, 
as for Péguy, the sinner who has 
discovered hell in his sin may be 
more alive to God than the un- 
awakened Christian. Alive, awake 
—those are his key ideas. He 
would lead us on from there, with 
Dostoievsky’s words—‘‘The roots 
of our thoughts and feelings are 
not here but in other worlds.” 
The spiritual life is not a system 
imposed from without—it should 
be a personal, spontangous adop- 
tion of God’s interests from within. 

“The Apostolate of Satan” is 
one of the better talks, where Fr. 
Vann brings us face to face with 
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the Darkness for a change, and 
tries to disentangle the doctrine 
from its popular symbols of horns 
and tails. But the central and 
longest piece—‘‘Man’s Response to 
the Trinity’’—is also the summit of 
The High Green Hill. Any priest 
who has faced the problem of a 
non-philosophical sermon on the 
Trinity will appreciate the success 
of this talk. Metaphysics right 
down to everyday spiritual life,— 
with faith in God’s fatherhood or. 
providence, hope in the friendship 
of the Son, and love in the in- 
dwelling Spirit. From this deep 
source flows the stream of all the 
virtues—patience, joy, peace— 
down to the “Be kind, be kind, 
and you will be saints” of Ruys- 
broeck. This book should be 
bought for this talk. 

Perhaps Fr. Vann’s spirituality 
presupposes a certain level of 
thought and cultivation, but we 
must be grateful to a man who 
assumes and proves that the 
spiritual life is for the whole man, 
and not for a classified, sub- 
divided, and systematized robot. 

PETER CONNOLLY 


My American Visit. Victor 

Marron. Dublin: Clonmore 

and Reynolds. Price 10/6. 
On July 7th, 1947, Father Marron, 
armed with bag, raincoat and 
umbrella, left Castleblayney and 
set out on an odyssey that was to 
take him to the Pacific coast of the 
United States and bring him into 
contact with personages so diverse 
as Cardinal Spellman and Anne 
Sheridan. I regard the umbrella 


as important in the context; it is 
@ symbol, much like the rake in 
Chesterton’s Manalive 


A man 
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who lands in the United States 
with an umbrella as part of his 
impedimenta is not likely to have 
his balance upset by the charivari 
of America. And indeed, Father 
Marron’s book reveals him as a 
man who entered with enthusiasm 
into this high-voltage life and 
made his own contribution to the 
fun of the party but never forgot 
Castleblayney and the set of 
values it stands for. 

The path to America is a well- 
beaten one at this stage and the 
stock of Americana is large, so 
people might well ask what need 
there is for another book on that 
country and its inhabitants. But 
the peculiar thing about America 
is this, that people who write 
about it seem to regard their ex- 
periences as something highly 
personal and unrelated to what 
others have seen and felt, so that 
from the top of the Empire 
State Building they might well 
be stout Cortez straining his eyes 
seaward from a peak in Darien. 
A certain artlessness about this 
book, an eager lapping-up of 
novelties and changes of scene, 
helps to convey this impression 
and gives it a kind of ingenuous 
appeal where a more sophisticated 
approach to the subject might 
easily fail to catch the spirit of 
twentieth-century America, which 
is itself not without an element of 
naiveté. 


Father Marron is a careful 
reporter. He has missed no item, 
I should imagine, of this coast-to 
coast dash in an elderly Packard 
and I wonder how he found time 
for the notations that must have 
been necessary to keep his ex- 
periences and reactions in cold 


. 
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storage against the day when he 
would write. Hollywood, Coney 
Island, the Grand Canyon, Reno, 
San Francisco, Niagara Falls, all 
pass before us with the speed of the 
Packard but nothing worth re- 
cording seems to have been missed. 
There are personalities galore, 
too, cardinals, bishops, monsignori, 
and film stars, but the humble 
folk are not forgotten. Indeed 
the sea-divided McKennas and 
Brennans and McCanns from 
County Monaghan provide the 
main human interest of the book 
and it scores by having so many 
honest-to-goodness people in it. 

The author writes with gusto 
and this is a disarming quality 
which puts any observations on 
style out of court as being too 
academic. Its size is a tribute to 
the industry of a priest who has 
many other calls on his time, we 
may presume. It is to be hoped 
it will have a welcome from what 
Sir Shane Leslie in his foreword 
calls the whole faithful, patient 
army of curates and from many 
others outside these ranks. 

C. S. FINNEGAN 


Catholic London. Douglas New- 

ton. 348pp. London: Robert 

Hale. 21/- 
Lonpon is the capital city of a 
country that has almost ceased 
to be Christian. For centuries 
it was the seat of a government 
which ruthlessly persecuted the 
Church. Yet we all know there 
was an earlier, a Catholic London. 
Catholic visitors to places like 
Westminister Abbey will whisper 
to one another: ‘‘ This was ours 
once.” Few people, however, 


(and perhaps least of all, few 
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Londoners) realize just how Cath- 
olic the city once was. The 
chapters in this book which deal 
with Tyburn, the Tower, and 
Newgate prison, in whose noisome 
and verminous cells countless and 
nameless priests and people lit- 
erally rotted and starved to death, 
tell how the change came about, 
The means adopted are a grim 
reminder that history does indeed 
repeat itself. Father Henry 
Garnet, S.J. ‘‘ resisted the efforts 
of twenty three examinations 
and the rack to force him or trap 
him into admitting complicity 
in the Gunpowder Plot.” Sim- 
ilarly, what we read here of the 
underground movement in Lon- 
don in the eighteenth century is 
surprisingly like what we see hap- 
pening in our own day. 

No doubt other cities in the ages 
of faith were as Catholic as London 
was up till the Reformation. It 
must have had at least as many 
churches per caput as Rome has, 
if not more. There were 125 of 
them at one time, though the 
city at that time only covered 400 
acres. A surprising number of 
these churches survived in some 
form until the recent blitzes. But 
now, for the most part, only 
place-names remain to disclose 
the city’s Catholic past: names 
such as Paternoster Row, Amen 
Corner, Tooley (St. Olave) Street, 
Spitalfields (St. Botolph’s), Clerk- 
enwell, Covent (Convent) Garden, 
Austin-friars St., The Minories 


Holywell Street, Creed Lane, 
Bridewell Street, etc. 

Religion entered into every 
phase of the citizen’s lives. On 


(ie. Minoresses—Poor Clares), 
Blackfriars Road, Charing Cross, 
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the city seal were the images of 
Our Lady, St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Judges, lawyers and civil servants 
were recruited from the clergy. 
The local government of today has 
had its origin in the parish 
vestries—where the work was done 
voluntarily. London Bridge was 
designed by a priest. So was the 
Tower. Hospitals were built by 
the clergy. ‘‘ The wards were 
usually arranged with a chapel at 
the end so that all the inmates 
could hear Mass.” St. Barthol- 
omew’s (still existing) was a 
“place of good comforte to pore 
men” and had also its ‘‘ lying 
in” wards. A hospital at Cripple- 
gate catered for lame people. 
So did the hospital of St. Catherine 
—where now the Catherine Docks 
are. The hospital of St. Mary 
of Bethlehem (now ‘‘ Bedlam ”’) 
was a home for ‘‘ distraught and 
lunatic persons.”” Trinity House 
(still dealing with maritime affairs) 
was once the Brotherhood of the 
Most Holy Trinity, which looked 
after the spiritual welfare of 
mariners. Greatest influences of 
all in the Catholic life of the 
people were of course the guilds— 
but these have books all to 
themselves. 


It is interesting to learn that at 
the revival of Catholicism the 
slum district of Soho, much 
frequented by impoverished Irish 
people, became a district of Mass 
houses and that eventually an 
association of Catholic laymen 
called the Confraternity of St. 
Patrick bought a hall which 
became the first St. Patrick’s, 
Soho. This was one of the first 
(non-embassy) chapels to be 


opened to the public in England 


since the Reformation. 
This book is not a history of 
Catholic London, but of Catholic 
places in London, and it is only 
incidentally that we get glimpses 
of London parish life—hospitals, 
chantries, religious processions, 
Passion plays, lending libraries, 
ete. Many of the chapters, 
therefore, would not make very 
interesting reading for those who 
do not know London well. But as 
a guide or for reference it is 

excellent. 
James MacLOUGHLIN 


More about Dom Marmion. 

Translated from the French by 

the Earl of Wicklow. Dublin: 

Clonmore and Reynolds, Ltd. 

128 pages. Price, 7/6. 
Tue Earl of Wicklow has given 
us in a tidy stiff-bound volume 
a study of the life and writings of 
Abbot Marmion. The spiritual 
works of the famous Abbot of 
Maredsous have a rather limited 
appeal ; while some of his readers 
admire them whole-heartedly, to 
others, an impression is given of 
a tedious and heavy labouring 
of the obvious. Certainly 
the style is restrained all 
through. But there is a high 
theological content; and _ the 
distinctive quality of that is 
analysed and presented in the 
series of essays translated by the 
Earl of Wicklow from the French. 
He is a competent translator, 
indeed. Anyone who has read the 
awkward English of Father Moran 
in The Soul of the Apostolate will 
be relieved to find nothing at all 
of the French idiom here. 

Dom Marmion’s spiritual out- 
look is based solidly on revealed 
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truth in Scripture, with a strong 
preference for St. Paul, and is 
centred in the doctrine of Christ 
as Man. Emphasis is on the 
theological, rather than on the 
psychological implications of that 
doctrine. The essays give a correct 
perspective of his style of thought 
and expression, with many quot- 
tations from his writings, thus 
serving as an apt introduction to 
the Abbot’s works for those who 
have not read them. A chapter is 
also included of a hitherto un- 
published book by Dom Marmion. 
Very necessary as an addition 
is a biographical sketch of Dom 
Marmion himself, to provide the 
appropriate background. The 
translator’ provides this himself 
in an eighteen-page essay placed 
first in the book, making entirely 

pleasant reading. 
ANDREW J. WILSON 


Philosophical Studies: Annual 
Journal of the Philosophical 
Society of St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. June 1951. Dublin: 
Educational Co. of Ireland. 
3:6. 74 pages. 
Tus first volume of the journal 
gives an impression of freshness 
which is not due solely to the 
fact that it is a new venture in 
Ireland. The problems examined 
and the approach to them also 
contribute. The keynote is struck 
admirably in the first study, 
Thomism and Modern European 
Philosophy. The author, Rev. 


Dr. James D. Bastable, insists 
on our urgent duty ‘‘ not just 
to preserve the dead letter of 
traditional principles but to deepen 
our appreciation of their vigorous 
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spirit in the crucial light of our 
living experience.’’ Space forbids 
individual mention of the other 
six papers, but special reference 
must be made to Rev. Dr. J. 
Horgan’s penetrating study of 
the validity of the traditional 
proofs for the existence of God. 
It is much to be hoped that the 
writer will further develop for us 
the original analysis which he has 
outlined. 

It has been alleged that the 
Irish are not a philosophically 
minded people. This judgement 
is a misinterpretation of our lack 
of a strong philosophic tradition. 
It also ignores present growing 
trends in our university colleges, 
trends which reflect the needs of 
our national life. Philosophical 
Studies must be regarded as a 
courageous step in the right 
direction. Let us wish it the high 
standards which will bring it 
long life. 

ConoR MARTIN 


The Priest of the People. Special 
double number of Life of the 
Spirit. Oxford: Blackfriars. 
April, 1951. Price, 2:6. 
Tuts special double number on the 
Priesthood is not meant to be a 
commentary on the Pope’s ex- 
hortation to the clergy, Menti 
Nostrae, but it is inspired. by it. 
Both the title and the editor's 
foreword make it clear that this 
issue is meant for both priest and 
people and it aims at drawing 
priest and people closer together 
by showing that, though the 
training of the priest will differ 
from that of the laity, ‘the 
fundamental spirituality for priest 
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and people is always the same, the 
identification with the living Christ 
Jesus.” 

In his article on the ‘‘ Priest- 
hood and Contemplation,” Dom 
Bede Griffiths, O.S.B. scouts the 
idea that contemplation is for the 
few and relates contemplation to 
the Mass, the sacraments and the 
Breviary. Priests will welcome 
Canon G. D. Smith’s article on 
“Saying Mass with Devotion,” 
in which he insists that saying 
Mass devoutly involves bringing 
the sacrificial character of. the 
Mass into our daily lives. Mon- 
signor H. Francis Davis examines 
some classical works on the Priest- 
hood and finds the same essential 
ideas in modern works on the same 
subject. 

The article on ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Obedience” gives a clear and 
timely exposition of Catholic teach- 
ing on that subject. Our age does 
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The Virgin and the Child. An 
Anthology of Paintings and 
Poems. Edited by Elizabeth 
Rothenstein. London: Collins. 
1951. Price 12/6. 
La Vierge jdans l’art francais. 
Peintures, sculptures, manus- 
crits. Preface de André Chamson 
Commentaires de Jacques Du- 
pont. Paris : Art et Style. 1950. 
600 francs. 
The Virgin and the Child re- 
produces more than a score of 
masterpieces of the mysteries of 
Our Lady’s life. Facing each 


picture is a poem or reading from 
the Scriptures, the latter, it is 
good to see, from Catholic versions, 
either the Douay or Monsignor 
Knox’s. The pictures, which are 
widely chosen, are superbly re- 


not take kindly to obeying and the 
general restiveness under author- 
ity must make itself felt even 
among the clergy. We might 
read Donal Nicholl’s Martyr of 
Charity as a practical application 
of the foregoing. This story of a 
young French Carmelite, Pére 
Jacques, who died in a German 
concentration camp in 1945, 
one calculated to shake com- 
placency at all levels. Father 
Conrad Pepler, O.P., winds up this 
symposium with his article on the 
‘* Mother of the Priest.” 

The editor is to be congratulated 
on .bringing together so many 
distinguished contributors in this 
special number and thereby mak- 
ing a worthwhile addition to 
current writing on the priesthood. 

One misprint catches the eye: 
“Pius XI” in the footnote on 
p. 465 should read ‘‘ Pius X.”’ 

MICHAEL HARTY. 
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roduced ; the editor in her notes 
is content to give briefly the 
necessary historical and artistic 
data and avoids subjective crit- 
icism. Taste and style are no less 
evident in the choice of readings. 
Poems and pictures combine to 
make a worthy tribute to Our 
Lady. The price is very reasonable. 

Readers who will be thinking 
of Christmas presents shortly 
would do well to make a note of 
this delightful book. 


In this number of the Parisian 

be uarterly of the arts, Art et Style, 
ere are presented forty re- 

pr roductions the pon ex- 
ibition, ‘‘ The Blessed Virgin 

in French Art,’ which was ‘held 

in Paris last year. A brief com- 
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mentary follows the thread of this 
theme, the in Christian. 


art, through the centuries. He 
would be an insensitive reader 
who would not feel moved by the 
devotion and beauty, illustrated 
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have through the ages enriched 
the theme. The pictures are 
excellently reproduced. 

Readers might like to note the 
address of the —— It is 


14 rue Marignan, P. 
J. “McGarry 


here, with which French artists 
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